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CHAPTER VII. 


ON the 22nd of July, in the afternoon, I lit a spirit-lamp, put over 
it some water, took off my coat, turned up my left shirt-sleeve, 
and when the water was boiling I let it fall, drop by drop, on my 
bare fore-arm. Then I pulled down my sleeve, put on my coat, 
took my hat and cane and directed my steps towards the Rue du 
Vieux-Colombier. I whistled a cavatina of Bellini’s as I walked ; 
the way seemed long, but the longest road comes to an end at 
last. 

I found Tronsko sitting at his table writing, surrounded 
by old books. On seeing me he made a gesture of irritation 
which signified : “Pah! you here again? to the devil with the 
coxcomb !” 

“T am disturbing you,” I said. “Do not trouble about me. | 
can wait till you have done.” 

And I went and sat down in the window, near a cage which 
held a goldfinch. I stayed there very quietly, listening to the 
bird which was singing shrilly. 

At last Tronsko rose : “ What can I do to serve you?” he said 
brusquely. 

I drew from my pocket my promise written on the vellum, 
and gave it to him saying: “Read that. I have done what is 
there written to prove to you that I am not what you fancy.” 
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He opened his eyes wide, read the seven articles aloud, gradu- 
ally the expression of his face changed, and he sometimes shook 
his head and laughed. When he had finished reading he ques- 
tioned me, and I related my little history, my carrots, my St. Antony 
temptations, my wanderings round the restaurants. I surprised 
in his eyes, savage and violent as they were, something that 
resembled a caress. He gave me a chuck under the chin. “ Well, 
well,” he said ; “ what does all this prove ? You have flashes of 
enthusiasm, and cooked at that fire carrots are delicious. But I 
am suspicious of the fervors of a novice. Do you know what has 
pleased me most in your story? It is that you have trodden your 
amour-propre underfoot. You were received by Tronsko like a 
dog, and instead of running away you have set yourself to eat 
carrots.” 

And to lend force to his words he pinched my left arm 
between his fingers, which squeezed it like pincers. The pain 
was so acute that I nearly fainted. “How pale you are!” he said, 
drawing a step backwards. 

“Tt is with joy,” I stammered. “ Have you not just promised 
that you would present me to the committee ?” 

“1? I promised you? Decidedly you have no common 
sense. My poor boy, to be an emissary you must know many 
things of which you are ignorant.” 

“Grammar, for instance ?” I said laughing. 

“You think I am joking. When Piotrowski left for Poland 
he carried in his pocket an English passport bearing the name of 
Joseph Catharo, native of Valetta, Malta. But if he had known 
neither English nor Italian, would he have been allowed even to 
cross the frontier? Do you know English and Italian ?” 

“ A little,” I answered. 

“ And German ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ And Russian ?” 

I started to my feet ; “Speak enden? ? Rather die!” 

He looked straight into my eyes and said : “ You are a fool.” 

Then he walked about the room, his arms crossed, his head 
sunken between his shoulders. He seemed to be reflecting, 
to be trying to solve a problem. He stopped. Looking at 
me from the corners of his eyes, he said: “Would you do 
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me a kindness? It is the hour for cleaning the cage of my 
goldfinch. I am suffering to-day from rheumatism, and cannot 
use my left arm.” 

I did not give him time to finish. I ran to the cage and 
placed it on the table. He opened the door, and the bird flew out 
into the room. I cleaned with the greatest care bottom, perches, 
drawers, and renewed the water and seed. I was not too com- 
fortable. My shirt stuck to my wound, and every movement 
made me see stars. I whistled my cavatina as I worked, and 
when I had finished Tronsko called the goldfinch, which flew to 
his hand, and put it back into the cage. “Son of a noble, you are 
a bonny lad,” he said. 

“ Bonny ? and nothing more ?” 

“T do not say so ; we shall see after awhile.” 

“Two months without dining or smoking !” 

“ Well, well, I know.” 

“Two months without touching a card or going to the Rue 

3lanche !” 

“Tt is very good: and then you clean cages beautifully.” 

“Faith !” said I, “if I have not come back from Kamschatka, 
it is, after all, because I have not yet been there.” 

“Never go there. I think you are brave, but do and say as 
you will, you are a bit of a dandy ; a fly would hurt you, and the 
mosquitos of Siberia are the very devil.” 

“A fly would hurt me?” I answered. “I will shew you 
something.” 

And taking off my coat, I roughly bared my arm and my burn. 
I assure you it was a very fine wound. Tronsko could not repress 
an exclamation. 

“T scalded my arm,” I explained, “and during the hour that 
I have spent with you, you did not guess it. That was what I 
wished.” 

He bent towards me his bull’s neck, his lion’s head, and in a 
voice like thunder cried : “ What, little Ladislas Bolski! Are you 
then somebody, after all ?” 

I leapt on his neck and kissed him on both cheeks. He dis- 
engaged himself, made me sit down, and fetched a basin of water, 
a flask, and some linen. He staunched the wound, covered it 
with lint steeped in cerate, and applied on the top a compress of 
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cold water. Despite his rheumatism he put on the dressing so 
lightly that I scarcely felt it. It reminded me of the bent carna- 
tion which he had raised with such exquisite gentleness, as though 
he feared to hurt it. Extreme gentleness united to extreme 
energy, that is the Slav. 

When he had finished, he planted himself in front of me, and 
looked at me with eyes that pierced me through and through, 
which searched my very soul to find out what was therein. Now 
and then he pawed the floor with his right foot, as the bull paws 
the ground with his hoof. Then, pointing to the door, he said : 
“ You will hear from me in a few days; but if you deceive me, | 
will strangle you. with my own hands.” 

When I got out into the street I lit a Havana and smoked it 
with the keenest pleasure. My father’s son was so happy that he 
would have liked to embrace the passers-by. 

I employed the two following days in smoking innumerable 
cigars and building innumerable romances, one as reasonable as 
the rest. The words of Tronsko: “You are then somebody ?” 
rang in my ears like music, and that music drove me wild. I 
was really convinced that he had recognised in me one of those 
exceptional beings who need no apprenticeship. By his aid I 
should be charged with an important and perilous mission. I 
saw unroll before me epies of adventures; I had greased my 
seven-league boots, and in the morning, stretched on my sofa, I 
traversed Poland, dazzling by my audacity, prodigious in my 
sang-froid, and in a disguise..... I forget now what it was, but 
that disguise was something exquisite. 

At last I received the following letter, which somewhat dis- 
enchanted me : 

“You will be good enough to leave Paris, where yon have 
learned to waste your time, to fritter away your money, and 
to singe your heart. You will pass three months in England 
to perfect your English, and nine months in Germany to learn 
German ; and whether in England or in Germany you will learn 
Russian, and to please me you will like Russian and will discover 
that the Universal Reason is to be found in Russian as in Polish, 
and that Russians are men like ourselves, and that it is our duty 
to love them and to desire liberty for them as for us. 

“My dear boy, the world does not belong to knights errant in 
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search of adventures and to gallants with plumes, but to discipline 
and the disciplined, and the secret of discipline is labor. So you 
will learn to labor for my sake. For a year go and study; then 
come back, and we will talk things over. Events are germina- 
ting. It is possible that a year hence you may be able to perform 
some little service. At any rate we will see; but begin by doing 
some exercises and translations. And don’t say any more that 
you would rather die than learn Russian, or I shall repeat that 
you are a fool. 

“T have seen your mother. She did not weep; she never 
weeps. But she rebuked me for taking your imaginative sallies 
seriously. If you only knew how fitful he is, she said: once 
let him get an idea into his head and he goes mad and thinks his 
life is at stake ; then another springs up, and off he goes, always 
at a gallop, always out of breath. During the last twenty years 
how many enthusiasms have fired him and have burned them- 
selves out! Yesterday, baccarat and gay women ; to-day, adven- 
tures, glory, Poland! The only thing real about him is his good 
faith. He is thoroughly in earnest and pledges his word of honor. 
If he has not changed a year hence, I interrupted, what will you 
say ? She stretched out her hand over her silver crucifix : I will 
say ‘It is the will of God,’ if I die for it. 

“So said your saint of a mother. A year of probation, during 
which you will learn Russian. That is my ultimatum, and I 
expect submission. If you do not accept it, I shall conclude that 
you are not sure of yourself and do not think that your craze has 
twelve months’ life in it. Do you accept? Answer yes, or no. 
I have no time to waste in shilly-shallying. If you are not con- 
tent, take my advice and go back to your Rue Blanche, where 
plenty of crocodile tears have doubtless been shed over your long 
infidelity.” 

This letter grieved me bitterly, but what could I do? I wrote 
to Tronsko : 

“TI accept. You will see a year hence if my craze is dead.” 

Two days later my mother said to me: “Is it true, Ladislas, 
that you are going to spend some time in England to study 
English ?” I answered that such was my great wish. 

‘“ And you are going off alone ?” 

“ Unless,” I laughed, “ you want to give me a tutor.” 
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“No, but a companion to keep your accounts, and from whom 
I shall hear regularly.” 

I promised to accept blindly anyone she selected, and her 
choice fell on a good fellow named George Richardet, a man 
about forty years of age. He was a Genevese by birth, and had 
long been a tutor in Russia. He knew Russian well, while I was 
to learn it, so he would be really useful tome. We were soon 
good friends, for I saw that Richardet would not worry me. Very 
honest and very learned, his mind was as fair as his hair. I never 
saw him angry. I don’t know how my mother fancied that he 
would gain any ascendancy over me. In a week I called him 
Georgina Richardetie, and he did not mind. He minded nothing. 

On the day fixed for my departure Tronsko and Richardet 
dined with my mother and myself, During the dinner she only 
looked at me and sighed. Tronsko observed us both ; Richardet 
prattled. On leaving the table my mother pressed me for a 
moment convulsively in her arms; then she pushed me away 
gently : “I have done all I could.” Tronsko came to the station, 
but talked music all the way with Richardet. I thought they 
chose their time but badly. It was a solemn hour. I felt the 
weight of destiny pressing on my brow. 

As we approached the railway station our cab was passed 
by an elegant cowpé, drawn by two fiery horses whom the coach- 
man could hardly rein in. The carriage stopped ; the footman 
opened the door, and a lady stepped out. Her face was hidden 
by a veil that she had knotted under her chin, and over her head 
was drawn a hood of brown cashmere, broidered and edged with 
gold. She went into the waiting-room and walked up and down 
there while her servants were registering her luggage and buying 
her ticket. The evening was damp and chilly, and she walked 
swiftly to warm herfeet. In her figure, in her attitude, exquisite ele- 
gance mingled with piquant sauciness. She passed several times 
right in front of me, but the thickness of her veil hid her features. 
A child ran suddenly across the room, and she accidentally ¢ came 
against it and knocked it down. It lay crying on the floor with- 
out attempting to rise. “Poor little one!” she said, in clear, 
musical tones, and bending down she set it on its feet again, and 
pulling out of her pocket a box of sugar-plums, she coaxed it to 
take them and soon dried its tears. Then she began her walk 
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again, and I watched her as before, unable to turn my eyes awa 
from the brown hood. 

Richardet, coming back from the luggage bureau, found me 
sunk in this contemplation. “Ah! what are you looking at ?” 
said he. 

“ At a woman, parbleu,’ 


+] 


said Tronsko, who, leaning against 
the wall, was quietly smoking his cigar. Then, turning to me: 
“ You think her beautiful ?” 

“ You are joking,” I said. “Ihave not been able to see even 
the tip of her nose.” 

“Then why do you look at her?” 

“ Because she has the prettiest foot in the world and walks 
magnificently. She steps like an Andalusian.” 

“An Andalusian !” he said. “She is a Russian.” And he 
added, chuckling maliciously : “M. Richardet, you are charged to 
prevent this young gentleman from becoming a hero. Let the 
women do your work for you; they understand the job better.” 

“What heresy !” I cried. “ How many heroes have been made 
by love !” 

“And how many heroes it has undone !’" he answered. Seizing 
my arm, he bent towards me: “Twelve years ago....” He 
stopped sharply. 

“Finish,” said I. “Twelve years ago ?” 

He made a gesture of irritation, as if he regretted having 
spoken. “Bah ! what is the use of raking up old stories? It was 
only a poor devil of a Pole, who shewed the most splendid 
promise. An Austrian bewitched him, and he blew out his 
brains.” 

With these words he pressed my hand hard, bowed to Richar- 
det, turned on his heel and went. 

“Tronsko is wery rough,” said Richardet. “He is not philo- 
sophical. Why should one want to be a hero ?” 

“Georgina,” I answered, “we shall miss the train.” 

The stranger had gone on in front and installed herself alone 
in a coupé, getting out towards morning at one of the stations, 
I forget which. For three days her brown hood and her Anda- 
lusian walk floated before my eyes, and I then forgot all about 
her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


| SPENT three months in England. I learned English and 
Russian, and had no amusement save interminable discussions 
with Richardet over heroes and enthusiasm, objects of his con- 
temptuous pity. He was always declaring that courage proved 
nothing, and challenging me to demonstrate the syllogistic 
value of force. In December I left London and went to Heidel- 
berg, where I stayed for four months. One day, returning from 
a walk, Richardet found me in a state of excitement which 
alarmed him. I had in my hand a paper, in which I had just 
read an account of the massacre of Warsaw on Feb. 25, 1861. 
This terrible and sublime tragedy, by which Poland once more 
witnessed to the world that she lived, had maddened me. 1 
wrote at once to Tronsko: “Release me from my promise. I 
cannot stay here. I must go where they are fighting and dying.” 
He wrote back: “You worry me. You are too young to fight. 
Keep quiet and learn Russian.” The day that I received this 
answer I met at the restaurant a young Russian, who was a 
student at the University. With intentional clumsiness I trod on 
his foot, and, instead of apologising, I offered him my card. We 
fought. My arm was pierced with a rapier-thrust, and Richardet 
nursed me like a mother. “My poor friend,” he said, “ how 
sadly you are lacking in philosophy! What does this sword- 
thrust prove, I pray you?” “That I have only had five years’ 
training,” I answered promptly. 

My studious mood vanished. Events were ripening in the 
darkness, while I was condemned to bury my head in declensions 
and verbs. 1 felt that I must find distraction somewhere, and 
went to Mannheim, where I fell into bad company and began 
gambling. One fever drove out the other. My old friend, bac- 
carat, was gracious to me, and I won large sums, which I flung 
away foolishly enough. Poor Richardet did not know what to 
do with himself. He was instructed to combat my fixed idea, to 
cure me of my fancy. He had treated me with philosophy, but 
unsuccessfully. The passion of gambling and the whirl of plea- 
sure would perhaps prove medicines more powerful ; but they 
were not to his taste, and they revolted his rigid morality. He 
was as worried as a hen to whom the education of a duckling is 
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confided, and who sees her pupil plunge into the water. While 
the scamp is playing a thousand tricks, she runs along the edge, 
her feathers ruffled, clapping her wings and clucking piteously. 
She may cluck, but her duckling will never become a hen. 

Luckily for Richardet, a chevalier d’industrie made his way to 
the table I frequented ; one evening he plucked me remorselessly, 
and I went home furious with empty pockets. Meditating on my 
disaster, I became convinced that I was the dupe of a rogue ; and 
early on the following morning I went to his house, to make him 
regorge his prey or render one an account. The bird had flown. 
This adventure disgusted me with Mannheim. I had four months 
to spare before I regained my liberty, and I determined to spend 
them at Geneva, the memory of which was sweet to me. Richar- 
det accepted my plans with delight; he loved his country, and 
would find himself among old friends. The great philosopher 
was not in the secrets of destiny. 

A few days after my arrival in Geneva a Polish exile came to 
me, the father of six children, and drew a terrible picture of the 
distress in which he was. His landlord, to whom he owed two 
quarters’ rent, threatened to turn him into the street; his trades- 
men were dunning him; and fora week his family had been 
living on water and broken crusts. I returned home with him ; 
I found an empty room, a fireless hearth, a pale woman dying of 
consumption, children dressed in rags and crying with hunger. 
I emptied my purse into their hands, and a few hours later sent 
them a £20 note. I opened a subscription at the hotel, and set 
Richardet to work to pay the debts; like a good Republican, 
penetrated with the feeling that the man who would live must 
work, he exerted himself to find employment for my Pole. One 
of his relatives, a wine merchant, wanted a commercial traveller ; 
Richardet offered the situation to my friend, and, to my great 
astonishment, he accepted it. 

Pending these proceedings, a commissioner brought me a roll 
of fifty louis, accompanied by the following note :— 


“Geneva, Hotel de la Paix. 

“ Sir,—Accident threw me in the way of a Polish woman, the 
mother of six children, who is living here with her husband in a 
state of extreme poverty. I learn that you are interesting your- 
self in the poor people, and have opened a subscription list for 
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them at your hotel. Permit me to send you 1,000 frances, to be 
used as you deem most fit—With sincere respect, I remain, yours 
truly, SOPHIE, COMTESSE DE LIEVITZ.” 


I questioned Richardet, who knew all about her. He told me 
that the Comte de Lievitz was a Russian diplomatist, who has 
been engaged in various secret missions. 

I called the commissioner, and instead of the acknowledgment 
he expected, I gave him back the roll of money and the following 
note :-— 

“ Madam,—Can you imagine I would take your gift? Russian 
money to buy bread for Poles! Such food would choke them. 
Accept, Madam, the respect due to your generous intentions, and 
the expression of my profound regret that 1 cannot do as you 
desire.” 

I soon received back the roll, with a second letter :— 

“Ts there, then, Sir, a poverty which is Polish and a poverty 
which is Russian ? Do not all human sufferings form one family 
and speak with one tongue ? Accident, as I told you, threw me 
into contact with a Polish woman, whose sorrow touched my 
heart. Am I forbidden to do anything for her? Russian money! 
Sir, money is like charity; it has no country, it has no prejudices. 
Good heavens! if your protégés are too proud to be helped by 
an enemy, why should you mention my name? But do not 
return my gift a second time. Your refusal will not merely 
grieve a woman, but will insult that universal charity in which 
good will is worth more than a cockade.” 

This time I gave a receipt to the commissioner, adding to it: 
“T accept the thousand frances and the lesson.” 

Armed with my roll of money, I went out to find my Pole. 
What was my astonishment to see him leaving his door, mounted 
on a splendid bay horse, which he forced to caracole proudly ? 
He saw my astonishment, and said lightly: “I have accepted 
the situation found for me by your friend. I am going my 
rounds on horseback. So my honor will be safe.” 

This caracoling poverty seemed to me so odd that I burst out 
laughing. “I am sorry,” I said, drawing out the money, “that 
your honor should be so ticklish a thing. A Russian lady 
interested in your case desired me ’”—— 
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He interrupted me with a haughty gesture. “Russian alms!” 
he cried. “ Rather go on foot.” 

“T was only trying you,” I answered. “Accept the money 
fearlessly. There is no Russian lady in the business.” And I 
slipped the money into his pocket. He asked no more questions, 
but pressed my hand and went off at a gallop, his horse not 
having the least idea that he was carrying a wine merchant’s 
clerk on his back. 

One afternoon,.as I passed the Hotel de la Paix, moved by 
some queer fancy, I went in and asked for Madame de Lievitz. 
I was curious to know this Russian whose charity knew no 
country and no prejudices. I was told that she had left the 
hotel, and in answer to a further inquiry, that she had gone to 
spend the fine summer in a villa, the Chateau de Maxilly, on the 
lake of Geneva. 

Why did I ask this question? What was Maxilly to me, and 
why should the name fix itself in my memory ? 

(To be continued.) 








Leading Socialistic Theories. 


—_—@————. 


THE everlasting antagonism between capital and labor, and the 
tyranny which the one exercises over the other, are sufficiently 
interesting subjects ; but they are so difficult, and the remedies 
proposed for their evils are so vast and sweeping, that the 
study of a life-time devoted to these questions would not be 
enough to entitle any one to dogmatise upon them. The problem 
of Socialism is “menacing, manifold, and multiform,” and one 
not lightly to be entered upon, and all I shall attempt in this paper 
is to touch the skirts of the subject, by mentioning the different 
views which Socialists of light and leading have recently held. 


Of course, Socialism is no new thing. The Republic of Plato, 
written more than two thousand years ago; the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More, written in the sixteenth century of our era, alike 
testify to the zeal with which the best and wisest men of all ages 
have applied themselves to the solution of the Social problem, 
though the problem still remains for us to solve. But not to weary 
my readers with a long list of names, I will merely mention those 
Socialists who have lived within our own memory. There are 
many men who maintain that there is no question to be solved, 
and that individual freedom is the one thing needful to secure 
health, wealth, and happiness to all the human race. These are 
they of the Manchester School of Political Economy, and the 
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kindred Birmingham type of politicians, who firmly believe that 
the dawn of the millennium is only retarded by the obstructive 
inertia of the House of Lords and the hereditary monarchy. But I 
do not think that this can be considered the correct view of the 
situation, or that we should easily assent to the comfortable doc- 
trine that the peers alone are responsible for the presence in the 
Social body of two such cancerous plague-spots as poverty and 
prostitution. 

The most prominent figure among the Socialists of the present 
day?! is, undoubtedly, that of Karl Marx, the father of the Inter- 
national, and the author of the work entitled “Capital,” a most 
powerfuland effective attack upon the rights of capital,as at present 
understood. Assuming only what all English economists have 
taken for granted, namely, that the value of any object is measured 
merely by the amount of labor expended in its production, he 
shows conclusively that the landlord and the capitalist between 
them manage to deprive the laborer of more than half the result 
of his toil; and that the laborer, every working day of his life, 
earns his wages by the result of his morning, while all the rest of 
the day he is toiling, not for himself, but for others, who fraudu- 
lently deprive him of all his afternoon’s earnings. This is a view 
of the case which the ordinary laborer finds some difficulty in 
understanding, but when he does realise it, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that his afternoon’s work is rather more irksome to 
him than it was before. He learns that if he had free access to 
land and implements of labor, he would earn more than double 
his present wages, and he naturally feels indignant that the land- 
lord should monopolise the one and the capitalist the other. Of 
course, the two cases are different, as the land is not the result of 
labor, while capital is; but the capitalist generally employs wealth 
which is not the result of his own labor, but of that of other people. 
He may urge that it represents the labor of his ancestors, 
and that he enjoys its powers by right of inheritance ; but to this 
it is replied by Lassalle that the labor of his ancestors accounts 
for a very small portion of their capital, which is chiefly the 
result of the labor of workmen, to whom they in their time paid 
inadequate wages in order that their own capital might grow 
and multiply. The great point which Marx insists upon is that 
the average time which the average workman spends on the 
production of an article is the exact measure of the exchange 
value of that article, and that the workman is entitled to the full 
amount of the value with which his work has invested it. That 
he does not get this he shows to be simply owing to the fact that 
the land and the implements of labor are monopolised by others, 
who will only allow him to have access to them on their own 
conditions. These conditions are that the laborer shall be con- 
tent with such wages as will keep him and his family alive, 
leaving to the monopolist more than half the profits of his work. 
This is what Lassalle calls the iron law of wages, and though 





1 Since these lines were written, Karl Marx has become of the past. 
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at different times and in different countries it varies acccording 
to different standards of comfort among the people, yet the 
truth remains that wages are always fixed by the lowest amount 
which the laborer will consent to take, and below which he will 
refuse to work at all. The remedy for this state of things is to 
be found in the organisation of labor by the State, which is to 
take into its own hands all the capital of the nation, and to see 
that the laborer who is judged “worthy of his hire,” shall have 
reason to “be content with his wages.” The objection gene- 
rally brought against the possibility of successfully carrying out 
so vast a scheme is partly met by pointing to the organisation of the 
Post Office, which is already managed by the State with great suc- 
cess. At the same time it would be more difficult to regulate satis- 
factorily the scale of payments, since the law of supply and demand 
would no longer provide a test, and Mr. Fawcett would not be 
able to refuse to raise the postmen’s wages (as he lately did), 
merely on the ground that if they were not satisfied he could 
easily find plenty of people ready to take their places. The point 
to be considered would be the value of the work done, not 
the readiness of other unfortunates to do it on starvation wages. 
This adds to the difficulty of the problem, but does not make it 
insoluble. 


The theory of Lassalle differs somewhat from that of Marx. 
He maintains that the antagonism between capital and labor 
is to be put an end to by making all laborers capitalists. The 
duty of the State is not only to keep order, but to help the pro- 
gress of civilisation. Is it not to the intervention of the State, 
he asks, that we owe roads, harbors, telegraphs and schools ? 
The State should grant subsidies to co-operative societies, and 
he calculates that twenty-five millions would be all that Prussia 
(his country) would want in order to start this system in the 
towns, and gradually spread it to the agricultural districts. Las- 
salle seems to have been a wonderful man, and to have exercised 
an immense influence on all with whom he came in contact, in- 
cluding in this number Prince Bismarck himself. If he had 
not been killed in a duel arising out of a love affair, this form of 
Socialism might perhaps have been tried before now in Prussia. 


But leaving the Collectivist school of Socialism, let us look for 
a moment at the proposals of the opposing party of the Anarchists. 
Bakunin, the Russian Nihilist, is the chief exponent of their 
doctrines, and a school which includes Prince Krapotkin among 
its teachers may not be hastily condemned as immoral and wicked. 
And yet it is very hard for us to see things from their point of 
view ; and the most sober utterances of Bakunin are apt to appear 
exceedingly like the ravings of a madman. He glorifies the 
brigand as the true hero, the people’s avenger, the irreconcilable 
enemy of the State. He wishes utterly to destroy all existing in- 
stitutions without any exception whatever, and to reduce society 
to a condition of “ amorphism,” as he calls it, in which no social 
forms at all will be apparent, and from which a better state of 
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things may be trusted gradually to crystallise. It is a crime even 
to attempt to foresee what will be the organisation of this new 
society inthe future. “All arguments about the future,” he says, 
“are criminal, because they are a hindrance to destruction pure 
and simple, and impede the march of the revolution.” ‘“ While 
not approving of any other agency but that of destruction, we 
declare that the forms which it may take are very various—poison, 
the dagger, or the running noose. The revolution sanctifies them 
all.” This was written before dynamite had taken its place in the 
revolutionary arsenal, and it now seems almost to have superseded 
all other weapons. To bring about “ pan-destruction,” which 
extraordinary word he chooses in order to express his most 
cherished design, what is first necessary is, according to him, “a 
series of attempts and audacious, and even mad, enterprises, terri- 
fying those in power, and awakening the people until they gain 
faith in the triumph of the revolution.” His writings teem with 
expressions of this sort. He is possessed with the idea of 
destruction like a man possessed of the devil, and yet only as a 
means to some brighter hereafter which a new generation will 
enjoy. I will give one more extract, in which he describes the 
ideal revolutionary, the apostle of the sacred cause of destruction. 
“The revolutionary is a devoted man. He has no right to have 
either personal interests, or business, or feelings, or property. He 
must devote himself utterly to one exclusive interest, to one sole 
thought, to one passion alone, the revolution. He has but one aim, 
but one study, and it is destruction. For that, and for that alone, 
he studies mechanical and physical science, chemistry, and some- 
times medicine. He scrutinises with the same purpose men and 
the characters of men, and all the arrangements and conditions of 
the social order. He despises and detests the existing mo- 
rality. For him all is moral which favors the triumph of 
the Revolution, all is immoral and criminal which hinders 
it. Between him and society there is an incessant and irre- 
concilable death-struggle. He must be ready to die, or to 
undergo torture, or to slay with his own hands all those 
who oppose the Revolution. If he has in this world any ties of 
relationship, friendship, or love, so much the worse for him. He 
is no true revolutionary if he allows affection to arrest his arm. 
And yet he must live in the midst of society, feigning to be that 
which he isnot. Hemustpenetrate every where, in the upper classes 
as in the middle, in the shop, in the church, in the official world, in 
the army, in the literary class, in the secret police, and even in 
the imperial palace. He must draw up the list of those who are 
condemned to death, and execute sentence upon them according 
to their different misdeeds. No new member may be received 
into the association without unanimity, or before he has approved 
himself, not by words but by deeds. Every member must have 
at his disposal several revolutionaries of the second and third 
degree, not fully initiated. He must look on them as part of the 
revolutionary capital placed in his command, and it is his duty to 
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expend them economically and in such fashion as to get the 
greatest possible profit from them. The most precious element 
are the women who are fully initiated, and who completely accept 
our programme. Without their help we could do nothing.” 

These extracts from the writings of Bakunin will give some 
idea of the spirit and temper of the Anarchists, and we know that 
their devotion and courage are quite as strong as their opinions. 
Their own lives are never allowed to weigh a feather in the 
balance, and this partly explains their indifference to the lives of 
other people. St. Paul’s account of his own perils and sufferings 
at the hands of his persecutors is not the least exaggeration of 
those of the Anarchists at the hands of the authorities. Every 
official hand is against them. Their life is one long act of run- 
ning the gauntlet, and immense is the yearly tribute which is 
yielded by their ranks to Siberia or the scaffold. They penetrate 
Russia from end to end, and permeate society from the top to the 
bottom, taking for their watchword “Land and Liberty,” and 
preaching always to all men their right to both, while faster than 
Siberia can claim its victims new recruits are converted to the 
cause. 


Having thus given the barest possible outline of the leading 
ideas of the two opposing sections of Socialism, I will just touch 
on the two different programmes which are set forth by the 
members of the section which altogether repudiates Anarchy. 
They are summed up in two maxims. The first is that of Cabet 
and is as follows: “ From every man according to his ability, to 
every man according to his wants.” This treats society as a 
family, where, as a matter of course, the strong support the weak, 
and each does his best to promote the general good of all. The 
other maxim is that of Saint-Simon : “To each according to his 
capacity, to each capacity according to its work.” This aims 
merely at securing to every man the full reward of his labor, 
and has not the high ideal of society which appears in the other, 
but would probably be found easier of application to practical 
purposes, at least until individuals are educated to a higher con- 
ception of their duties to the society in which they live. But 
unless one of these two maxims is adopted and actually carried out 
before very long, we may look forward to seeing a rapid spread of 
the principles of the Anarchists with their comfortable doctrine that 
destruction itself is infinitely preferable to the existing social order. 
The present state of luxury among the wealthy classes would be 
enough to condemn any society as utterly rotten. As Wordsworth 
says: “Plain living and high thinking are no more ;” but it is in ° 
the power of each one of us to revive them as far as we personally 
are concerned. Rich wines and rich meats, even if they do not, 
lead to drunkenness and gluttony, unfit aman for higher thoughts. 
As a proof of this we may note the revulsion of feeling which is 
experienced when the mind’s eye proceeds to contemplate the 
feasters at a great City dinner after studying Hamlet’s rhapsody 
on man ; ‘* What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason | 
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how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and 
admirable ! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a God! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!” 
Compare with this description the attitude of the guests of the City 
companies with their heads well down to the turtle soup. Alas! 
eomparisons are odious indeed. For my own part, I think that the 
existing society is so bad that, if things were reduced to chaos 
and then reorganised, the result could not fail to be an improve- 
ment, but I cling to the idea that we may realise this improve- 
ment without going through the preliminary of chaos and “ pan- 
destruction,” which would certainly be a very painful necessity for 
us all. We can do very little to help or hinder the solution of the 
great question, to hasten or to postpone the reconciliation between 
capital and labor, but I think that, however little it may be, we 
can all.do something. If all who look forward to a better state 
of things would resolve that it should be realised at least in 
their own individual lives, I think we should gradually get 
within a more measurable distance of the millennium. The way 
to realise it seems to me to be by treating every one with whom 
we come in contact, as if he or she were a member of our own 
family. This would deprive even the present system of competi- 
tion of half its accursed sting ; over-reaching, and extortion of the 
uttermost farthing are not usually considered laudable virtues 
when practised between brothers. We recognise in theory the 
brotherhood of the whole human race. Let us, each for himself, 
try to reduce his theory to practice. J. L. JoYNEs, B.A. 
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IIL. 

STILL following the artificial plan of grouping the plays of 
Shakspere, we come to those of his second period. The limits of 
this time are about 1595 and 1601. During the last five years of 
the sixteenth century two histories, certain comedies, and three 
plays that Polonius would have called historial-comical-Fal- 
staffical, are produced. The histories are “King John” and 
“Henry V.” The plays with the triplet name are the two parts 
of “ Henry IV.” and the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” With none 
of these do I purpose dealing at present. “King John”—whether 
we mean the play, or that king of delightfully wicked men known 
as Falstaff—needs separate study, and may, as far as the humorous 
knight is concerned, receive it on some future time. The comedies 
are the “ Merchant of Venice,” “ Much ado about Nothing,” “As 
you like it,” “ Twelfth Night.” 

No play brings out so clearly as the “Merchant”’ the artificiality 
of our division of dramas into tragedy, comedy, farce. By common 
consent, this play is a comedy. And it contains Shylock. The 
lighter element is not even the preponderating. The total 
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impression left by the play is of suffering rather than of mirth. 
Indeed, what wealth of gaiety could over master the grim passion 
of the wronged Jew? Nor can it be urged that the conclusion of 
the play is lightsome. The conclusion of the play, as a play, is 
when Shylock passes from the court of justice a shattered, 
defeated, childless man. 

The three dramas that belong to the end-years of this second 
period are truly comedies. They have not their fellows, even in 
his writings. Here, again, the idea of mistaken identity runs 
through all, as through the earliest plays. But it is put to use 
that is so much finer, and all its surroundings are so much 
stronger, so much sweeter. “ Much ado about Nothing,” “ As you 
Like it,” “Twelfth Night”—these are names to conjure with. 
Through them all runs genuine, unadulterated man’s and woman’s 
fun. In the “Twelfth Night” is more of the roughness and 
broadness of some of the preceding plays than in the other two. 
Sir Toby and Sir Andrew are more pronounced laughter-movers 
than Touchstone and Rosalind, than Beatrice and Benedick. But 
the laughter that they move and that which bubbles up inextin- 
guishably at self-devoured Malvolio is very human. 

In all these plays the serious love, whose dawn is seen in the 
lives of Luciana and of Antipholus of Syracuse, in the “Comedy 
of Errors,” is a central theme. And this theme is treated with a 
difference in the three comedies. In “Much ado” it is love 
rejected; in “As you Like it,” love restrained; in “Twelfth 
Night,” love concealed. Hero’s sweet maid-love for that un- 
worthiest of men is, on her marriage morn at the altar side, cast in 
her face by Claudio. Orlando’s strong, contained passion for Rosa- 
lind is under constraint. Whether you hold that he never knows 
Rosalind until the last scene, or hold, as I do, that he knows her 
very early in the forest of Arden scenes, his love is never rejected, 
but is always hampered. If he knows her not, he is making love 
to Ganymede for the mere easement of using her beloved name, 
and that he may “be still talking of her.” If he knows that 
Ganymede is Rosalind long ere her sweet “To you I give myself, 
for I am yours,” then, indeed, his love isin bonds. He knows 
her. He more than half gathers that she loves him dearly. But 
this masquerading is of her choice. It is her privilege to tell the 
open secret, and not for the world will he spoil her pleasure by 
ending all the half-humorous, half-pathetic coil, until she, in her 
wilfulness, will have it end. And in Viola, the heart of the 
comedy of “Twelfth Night,” we have love not rejected, for it is 
not declared ; not under restraint simply, for it dare not show 
itself or speak its own words ; but love concealed. 


** She let concealment like a worm i’ the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 


On these three comedies I am tempted to dwell. Although 
they do not reach, and do not aim at reaching, the sublime heights 
of the later tragedies, yet in their excellence of construction, in 
their true ring of mirth, and in their incisive drawing of indi- 
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vidual characters, they rank as dramatic compositions only next 
after the storm-plays of the next period. 

To-day, a word on “Much adoabout Nothing” may be, in truth, 
a word in season, though it is uttered with the consciousness 
that many others, abler than I, have of late said their say on 
the play brought so closely home to us these past few months 
by its excellent rendering on the stage of the Lyceum Theatre. 

Cast, as to its scene, in Sicily, the comedy of “ Much ado 
about Nothing” is informed with an Italian warmth. Beatrice 
would have been impossible under any other than an Italian sky. 
Its plot, with its ladies talking out of window at night-time, and 
the device of Hero’s pretended death, has the Boccaccian flavor. 
And if you would realise the advance made in power of creation, 
you have only to name over the names of the men and women 
of this play side by side with those in, let us say, “ Love’s labors 
lost.” Nor is the difference that obtains due alone to our more 
frequent reading or witnessing the riper play. For one thing, 
it is obvious that the greater frequency of its perusal or repre- 
sentation is caused by the very clearness of characterisation of 
which I speak. But that clearness will come out the more if 
we think not alone of Benedick and of Beatrice, but of the 
subordinate men and women of the play. Each and all stand 
out, clear-cut; Borachio and Conrade, lesser villains, are as dis- 
tinctly drawn as the King and his comrades in the earlier play, 
while Margaret and Ursula stand out as unblurred vignettes side 
by side with the larger pictures of the two sister-cousins. 


The wit that is called the characteristic of comedy is here at 
its brightest, and the broader humor that leads in the direction of 
farce is in Dogberry at its richest. Yet over all, or around all, 
hangs the cloud of Hero’s sorrow, the sombre foil to all the lighter 
laughter-moving words and deeds. Here also, in this play, you 
will see at times how this very wit has a touch of pathos in it. 
Sometimes when he moves you to wonder at the ingenious turn 
of thought, your wonder is half-arrested by tears. Blended with 
the dainty play of wit is a touch of something deeper. Take, as 
instance of the fancy that I fear I describe but poorly, the exqui- 
site answer of Beatrice to Don Pedro in the second scene of 
Act Il.: 


** Don Pedro. Out of question, you were born in a merry hour. 
Beatrice. No, sure, my lord, my mother cried; but then there was a 
star danced, and under that was I born.” 


The whole sweet fancy is so graceful that it defies analysis and 
silences criticism. The sudden turn of thought from his “ merry 
hour” to the mother’s tears; and the fine suggestion that through 
the tears the mother saw the star dance, as men and women have 
seen stars quiver through their tears since men and women have 
been ; the strange reminding that life at outset, as throughout and 
ending, is a thing of tears and laughter that glide ever one into 
the other—all this is done so delicately that to analyse and 
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explain is like dealing with the rainbow made by sunlight in the 
spray of a waterfall. 

And what a pair of human beings have we in the central 
figures of the play. If the lesser characters are clearly drawn and 
notable, what is to be said that has not been said of Benedick and 
Beatrice? It is not alone their gay love-making that has always 
the true ring about it which charms us with this incomparable 
pair. Benedick is so thoroughly manly. Beatrice is so clear- 
souled, large-hearted, fine-natured a woman. Life, as a whole, 
has a new meaning after the sight of such as these. 

The man is a head and shoulders above all his surroundings, 
always excepting her, and as he carries her in his heart, the 
exception is not needed. He is honorable to the core. She, who 
could not have loved him had he been aught other, knows that, 
and appeals to his high sense of honor not less than to his love 
when she would have Claudio called to account. When I see the 
two together on this matter, I think of Colonel Lovelace’s lines to 
Lucasta, and the thought of them runs through all my study of 
this beautiful relationship : 


** T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more.” 


Than Beatrice, a sweeter woman ne’er drew breath. Some- 
times one thinks that the latest of one’s studies of Shaksperian 
women must necessarily be the dearest in imagination, just as the 
play most recently studied seems for the moment the most charm- 
ing. But if it were possible to range them all side by side, from 
Miranda to Hermione, to see them all at once without being smit- 
ten sightless by these “ miracles of womanhood,” I almost think 
that Beatrice would stand nearer to us than all her sisters, and 
her laugh be heard most deeply in our heart of hearts. 

Not a word that falls from her lips—oh, enviable Benedick— 
but has its full and often complex bearing upon her own character 
and that of others, as shrewdly perceived by her. Her first speech 
carries out the principle so often discussed, that Shakspere 
strikes the key-note of a character, and even of a play, in the first 
speech of the character, in the earlier words of the play: 


‘**I pray you, is Signor Montanto returned from the wars, or no ?” 


Leonato is talking of wars and rumors of wars, the old fighting 
spirit kindling in him at the news of battle. But the first inquiry 
of Beatrice is after Benedick, as her last words are an acceptance 
of his hand. And yet after that tell-tale question, she would have 
Leonato and the rest of us believe that she loves him not! Hero’s 
quiet phrase of explanation is, morever, in excellent keeping with 
her nature, and with the relationship between the two cousins. 


** My cousin means Signor Benedick, of Padua.” 


Hero has had eyes and ears open, and has seen and heard far 
more than her father, with his puzzled: “What is that you ask 
for, niece?” I like to fancy, further, that her knowledge of 
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Beatrice’ secret is not solely due to the love-acuteness of her sex 
and age. I like to dream of tender confidences between these two 
natures, the one so sweet, the other so rare, in which the woman’s 
heart—and such a heart !—was laid in some measure bare to the 
girl’s eyes. 

Her gay chaff ere he comes turns, with a marvellous natural- 
ness, upon the one point on which she is fully assured of him. 
She has no more doubt as to his courage than of her own love. 
Yet when the messenger praises the good service of Benedick in 
the wars, “he is a very valiant trencher-man” is the criticism 
with which she hides her own delight that men speak well of 
him. The same idea runs through her banter with Benedick 
himself. That he is handsome all Messina knows, and Beatrice 
knows best of all. Yet “scratching could not make” a face 
“‘ worse, an’t were such a face as yours were.” Note, also, the in- 
voluntary declaration made by her striking into the conversation 
with her 

““T wonder that you will still be talking, Signor Benedick: nobody 
marks you.” 

When I read or hear all the light play of Beatrice’ wit, and see 
on whom it flashes most, I always think of four words of Rosa- 
lind, in “As you Like it:” “The wiser the waywarder.” If 
Rosalind and Beatrice had ever met—“ fair encounter of two most 
rare” women !—Rosalind would have summed up much of her 
sister in these words that are so apt for both, and for all sweet 
women: “The wiser the waywarder.” 

What a fortune is that of Benedick! “To live in her heart, 
die in her lap, and be buried in her eyes:” a better dwelling- 
place than all palaces, a more famous tomb than the mausoleums 
of kings, or the pyramids themselves. 

EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 








Some Plaqiarisms. 
——-———___ 


Dr. JOHNSON at one time projected “a work to show how small 
a quantity of REAL FICTION there is in the world ; and that the 
same images, with very little variation, have served all the 
authors who have ever written.” This was one of several well- 
considered schemes of the Doctor’s—schemes which were never 
carried into execution, chiefly owing to that besetting indolence 
for which no one blamed him more frequently than he did 
himself. Whether he would have been able to make good his 
prospectus is a question which is perhaps worth discussing, and 
may one day be raised by some more indefatigable student than 
Dr. Johnson. We are fallen upon scientific times. Mr. Howells 
assures us that there are no new stories, the possibilities of fresh 
entertainment for the world in that direction being limited to 
the authors’ fresh comments on the familiar situations; and 
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indeed somebody averred long ago that there were only some 
six and twenty plots in the whole range of drama. The prospect 
suggested by such dicta isa trifle dismal. lt is not inspiriting 
to learn that the “unspent beauty of surprise” is dwindling ; 
and that our total hopes and fears may eventually be passed 
through a calculating machine and turned into algebra, as the 
mathematicians are threatening to do with the most tempting 
departments of political economy. On the whole one prefers to 
trust to the resources of the kaleidoscope we call evolution. 
Still, if literature is to be systematically analysed and set forth 
in some sort of “anatomy of the vertebrates” and otherwise, 
there will be compensations. There will be some rare sensations 
while the fossil-hunting and classification are going on; ecstasies 
of discovery, and deep thrills of satisfaction on finding a hypo- 
thesis work. Who has not felt the titillation of the nerves that 
arises when some far-travelled phrase is traced back by scent to 
its proper home? To be sure, if one is content with barn-door 
game the sensation may be had as often as need be. But it is 
hardly worth while to indicate the intromissions of Gifted 
Hopkins with Byron, even for the entertainment of being con- 
fronted with the local newspaper’s testimony to his originality. 
The true plagiarism hunter only tastes satisfaction when he finds 
an eminent writer in possession of another man’s phrase. Then 
he is jubilant, totally forgetting, it is to be feared, the occasions 
on which, in bitterness of soul, he has cried on his own account : 
“ pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.” 

It is probable that many a good shot is missed all round. We 
are most of us blissfully short-sighted. When, for instance, the late 
Dr. Kenealy, a few years ago convulsed the House of Commons 
by the statement that he shook off calumnies “as the lion shakes 
the dew-drops from his mane,” the great majority of his hearers 
and of the public were in doubt whether the phrase was original 
or a quotation. One erudite “ London correspondent,” after some 
days’ reflexion, suggested that it was to be found “in the works 
of Dr. Johnson ;” and it was not till some time later that a com- 
paratively well-informed journalist expressed surprise that nobody 
should have known the phrase to be a quotation from “ Troilus 
and Cressida.” But even that journalist did not happen to remem- 
ber that the expression was to be found quoted in such tolerably 
well-known works as the “Antiquary,” Carlyle’s “Heroes and 
Hero-Worship ” (“The Hero as Poet : Burns”), and the essay of 
the latter writer on “Count Cagliostro.” Probably it will be found 
in half a dozen places more. 

Some taking phrases we find repeated as often, with a poetic 
indifference to the ceremony of acknowledgment. One collocation 
of words can be traced from Chaucer, through Spenser and 
Fletcher, to Wordsworth. 

Chaucer has— 

‘** These little herdégromes 
That kepin bestis in the bromes.” 
House of Fame, B. III. 
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Then comes Spenser (whom Mr. Lowell charges with misappre- 
hending Chaucer’s rhythms) with— 


** So loytring live you little heardgroomes, 
Keeping your beastes in the budded broomes.” 
Shepherd’s Calendar—February. 


Fletcher, infected with the alliteration, speaks, in his “ Faithful 
Shepherdess ” (Act V.), of— 


** lazy clowns 
That feed their heifers in the budded broomes.”’ 


Making “grooms” rhyme in the next line. The phrase retaining 
its charm for two centuries, Wordsworth cannot resist speaking of — 


‘* lasses and of shepherd grooms, 
That down the steep hills force their way ”— 


horresco referens !— 
‘* Like cattle through the budded brooms.” 


Poe has splenetically remarked that “of the class of wilful 
plagiarists, nine out of ten are authors of established reputation, 
who plunder recondite, neglected, or forgotten books.” He is 
humane enough to admit, however, that “ imitators are not neces- 
sarily unoriginal, except at the exact points of imitation.” The 
concession could not well have been withheld, for some of the 
most commanding names in literature, as everybody knows, stand 
in the list of habitual plagiarists. Taking our own literature, and 
setting aside the earlier poets who imitated the classics, and Con- 
tinental poets, as a matter of course—setting aside also the origin 
of “ Paradise Lost,” as well as the poet’s innumerable reproduc- 
tions from the classics and Dante—we find that Milton’s “ exact 
points of imitation” of his English predecessors are tolerably 
numerous. He borrowed frequently from Spenser, as anyone 
may satisfy himself who will, after carefully re-perusing “ Para- 
dise Lost,” read the “ Faerie Queene ” honestly from beginning to 
end,.and keep a diary during the expedition. Of all great poets, 
Milton is the one who “conveys” with the most regal air. But it 
is significant that most of the appropriated passages are from the 
early cantos of Spenser’s work. Milton, like the rest of us, pro- 
bably found “The Faerie Queene” “ pleasant to read in, but hard 
to read through.” It has often been pointed out that the senti- 
ment about Virtue in “Comus” is taken from the 12th stanza of 
Canto I., Book I., and that 


** No Light, but rather darkness visible ” 


is suggested two stanzas further on, though it is, on the whole, 
more probable that Milton took his phrase from Seneca, or Kuri- 
pides, or Sophocles. “ Darkness visible” is nearer Seneca than 
Spenser. Then the forever impressive description of Sin is 
modelled on Spenser’s “ Errour”; and there is obviously a here- 
ditary connexion between Spenser’s “ Dragon ” (B. I., C. ii., st. 10) 
and Milton’s “ Prince of Darkness,” whether or not the conception 
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of Satan was to any extent suggested by the Italian poet Marini, 
in his “Sospetto d’Herode,” translated by Crashaw in a blank 
verse which strongly suggests Milton’s. Probably, however, 
Spenser had borrowed in his turn. The Dragon’s 


‘‘ flaggy winges when forth he did display 
Were like two sayles; ”’ 
[See Dante, ‘* Hell,” c. xuwiv., 44] 
the clouds 
‘* fledd for terror great ”’ 


before him, and his tail 
‘* sweepeth all the land behind him farre, 
And of three furlongs does but little lacke.” 
Milton’s Embodiment of Evil. 
“Prone on the flood extended, long and large 
Lay floating many a rood.” 

He, too, has “sail-broad vans” (Crashaw has “bosom’d sails”), 
and in his flying frightens Chaos, if not the clouds. The more 
dignified characteristics of the Miltonic demon are, of course, 
details in that process of refinement continued by Goethe and con- 
summated by Heine. In Canto vii. of Book I. of the “ Faerie 
Queene,” stanza 13, will be found a highly-abusive description of 
cannon, in which that “divelish yron Engin” is alleged to have 
been wrought “in deepest Hell and framed by Furies’ skill.” 
This is presumably the source of Milton’s account in Book VI. of 
“ Paradise Lost,” though the scene of the invention is laid by him 
in the plains of heaven ; not merely, it is to be hoped, in order to 
be able with greater plausibility to imitate Spenser in making 
heaven full of the noise. The blind poet’s appropriation of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s “Hence all you vain delights” (“Nice 
Valour,” Act III.) in his “ Hence, vain deluding joys,” is as high- 
handed an act of plunder as any he committed. There is no end 
to his echoes of epithets, one example of which, the “ voluminous 
and vast ” in his description of Sin, strikes one rather oddly when 
one discovers that the phrase occurs in Ben Jonson’s allusion to 
his own bulk in the lines, “ The Poet to the Painter.” 

But Milton’s most extraordinary act of appropriation—if such, 
indeed, it be—is that pointed out by Mr. Swinburne the other 
day in a recently unearthed tragedy entitled: “Sir John van 
Olden Barnevelt.” In that work, of which the latest possible 
date is 1622, fifteen years before “ Lycidas” was written, appears 
this passage : 

** the desire of glory 
(That last infirmity of noble minds).” 
Mr. Swinburne, hesitating to believe that Milton was quoting a 
line from a stage play, suggests an Italian original ; but till that is 
discovered some of us may fail to feel Mr. Swinburne’s difficulty. 

Many of Milton’s own epithets, again, crop up in modern 
poetry. Campbell has the expression, “a horrid front” (“ Down- 
fall of Poland”), appropriated from “Paradise Lost” (B. I.). 
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Coleridge has a “front sublime and broad” (“Destiny of Na- 
tions”), suggested by “fair large front and eye sublime;” and 
Mrs. Browning’s “ cedar alleys” in “The Lost Bower” are found 
in “Comus.” In regard to such echoes there is every reason to 
believe that they are generally unconscious, though they may 
sometimes, as Mr. Emerson puts it, “come of magnanimity and 
stoutness.” Sometimes one recognises the reproduction of a 
cadence as distinguished from an expression, and here the imita- 
tion is in all likelihood unconscious. Mrs. Browning, for instance, 
probably would not have penned the lines— 


“The great altar of St. Mary 
And the fifty tapers paling o’er it 
# * * * 
And the weary nuns with hearts that faintly 
Beat along their voices saintly, 
Ingemisco! Ingemisco!” 


had she distinctly recollected that Coleridge, in ‘* Remorse,” in- 
troduces a song with the passage : 


‘** the Chaunters sad and saintly, 
Yellow tapers burning faintly, 
Doleful masses chaunt for thee 
Miserere Domine!” 


Nor is it likely that she had the passage— 


‘** the abhorred gate 
Marring the sunshine with its hideous shade,” 


from Byron’s “ Lament of Tasso,” consciously in her mind when 
she wrote— 
‘** Behind no prison gate, she said, 
Which slurs the sunshine half a mile.” 
The Mask. 

One obvious echo, that of Mrs. Browning’s “uncertain” cur- 
tain in Poe’s “ Raven,” has a special interest by reason of the 
practical puzzle presented in each picture. It is an interesting 
problem where the curtain was in Bertram’s room, and how Lady 
Geraldine happened to be behind it; but Poe’s line presents a 
harder enigma, seeing that he makes it rustle constantly while both 
door and window are shut. He might have contended that when 
such ravens were about, abnormal phenomena were to be ex- 
pected ; but seeing that the unhappy poet was provoked to morbid 
anger by a question as to what cast the raven’s shadow, it is to be 
feared he had simply been unthinkingly transgressing those rules 
of realism he laid down for his fellow-craftsmen. Of plagiarisms 
Poe was a ruthless detector ; indeed his scent for them was too 
keen by half, leading him, for instance, to make some overstrained 
charges against Longfellow. But while the expression “ hooded 
clouds” in “Midnight Mass for the Dying Year” need not neces- 
sarily have been, as he contends, a copy of the exquisite touch— 


“the grey-hooded Even 
Like a sad votaress in a palmer’s weed,” 
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in “ Comus,” the description of the “ misty mountains” as “like 
hooded friars,” in “The Spanish Student” (Act IIL. sc. vi.) is 
probably such an imitation ; while 


‘**the cowled and dusky-sandaled Eve 
In mourning weeds,” 


found in “ The Spirit of Poetry,” is certainly so, though, as it 
happened, Poe did not lay his finger on these. Longfellow seems 
to have been as fond of the conceit as he was of making “ elysian” 
rhyme with “ vision.” 

There is probably no poet who has not imitated, consciously or 
unconsciously. Mr. Tennyson has lately been tracked through 
three literatures by a lynx-eyed student, and one often finds him 
borrowing in our own. The wind in the wood, sounding “ Fol- 
low, follow,” in “The Princess,” rose in “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
The Laureate has “ long glories of the winter moon,” and Dryden 
“long glories of majestic Rome.” “ Hooked hands,” in the frag- 
ment “The Eagle,” may be from Ben Jonson’s masque “ Love 
Freed from Folly,” though probably both poets imitated some 
classic ; and perhaps the life-sick Lancelot’s 

** forgotten mere 
Among the tumbled fragments of the hills,” 


may be a memory of Scott’s description of the scenery about 
Loch Katrine : 


** Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurled ; 
The fragments of an earlier world.” 


Shelley, in “The Cenci,” copies Shakspere again and again : 
‘* All good shall droop and sicken,” 
(Act IV., Se. i.) inevitably recalls “ Macbeth ;” and 


‘the wind 
That enters whistling as in scorn,” 


is from “ Romeo and Juliet.” In the next scene, again, we have— 


‘* as universal as the light, 
Free as the earth-surrounding air ; as firm 
As the world’s centre ;” 


which is obviously from “ Macbeth ;” another passage, of which 
the murderer’s cry concerning sleep is imitated in the first scene 
of Shelley’s fifth act ; while, a few lines further on, Giacomo and 
Orsino talk as did King John and Hubert. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the poets are not the only 
imitators. To go to one of the most original of modern writers, 
it will be found that Carlyle’s remarks, in his early essay entitled 
“Characteristics,” on the advantage of having “no system” and 
being self-unconscious, are closely parallel to two passages from 
Hazlitt, though the idea is probably a great deal older than that 
writer. In his essay “On Prejudice” is the following sentence : 
“We never do anything well till we cease to think about the man- 
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ner of doing it ;” and at the end of his essay “On Taste” he says : 
“ Those who are conscious of their powers never do anything.” 
Then there is a strong likeness between the “ cursed fraction ” in 
“Sartor Resartus” (Bk. II., c. 4) and this remark on “ Hamlet” in 
Schlegel’s “ Dramatic Lectures”: “This enigmatical work re- 
sembles those irrational equations in which a fraction of unknown 
magnitude always remains, that will in no way admit of solution.” 
And, once more, there is a curious resemblance between a remark 
of the old actor Macklin, quoted in his memoirs, and Carlyle’s 
eulogy of the seventy-four in “ Latter-Day Pamphlets” (No. IIT., 
Downing Street). Macklin said: “Ah! sir, an English man-of- 
war is the thing, after all. She speaks all languages—is the best 
navigator and the most profound politician in this island. She 
was always Oliver Cromwell’s ambassador. She is one of the 
honestest Ministers of State that ever existed, and never tells a 
lie. Nor will she suffer the proudest Frenchman, Dutchman, or 
Spaniard to bamboozle her or give her a saucy answer.” Carlyle 
makes Sauerteig ask : “ Can anything be more unreasonable than 
a seventy-four? Articulately almost nothing. But it has . : 
true rules both of sailing and conduct enough to keep it afloat on 
Nature’s veridical bosom, after all. See, if you bid it sail to the 
end of the world, it will lift anchor, go, and arrive ; the raging 
oceans do not beat it back. ... . If it meet an enemy’s ship, it 
shivers it to powder; and, in short, it holds on its way, and toa 
wonderful extent does what it means and pretends to do. Assure 
yourself, my friend, there is an immense fund of truth somewhere 
or other stowed in that seventy-four.” 


Of course, for once that Carlyle appropriates otherwise than 
avowedly he is a dozen times laid under contribution. One of 
the most piquant of recent cases is that to be met with in a 
perusal of the discourse headed “Theodore Parker on the Guilt 
of Sin,” in the widely-sold Boston Monday Lectures of the cele- 
brated Mr. Joseph Cooke. “The mythology of the north,” am- 
bitiously observes the reverend gentleman, “has in it eternal 
verity and a kind of solemnity like that of the long-shining of 
the Arctic stars and the tumbling icebergs and the peaceable gurgle 
of the slow-heaving Polar Ocean, far gleaming under the boreal 
lights of the midnight Arctic sun.” To say nothing of the 
“eternal verity,” does not “your Carlyle” tell how Teufelsdrickh 
[that nickname, by the way, is from the fertile pen of Scaliger] 
stood on a July midnight, in the solitude of the North Cape, 
where was heard “nothing but the peaceable gurgle of the slow- 
heaving Polar Ocean, over which, in the utmost north, the great 
sun hangs low and lazy, as if he, too, were slumbering”? The 
amount of energy expended in lugging the fine-sounding phrase 
into the lecture was surely sufficient to produce something 
original. 

To descend from the sublime to the ridiculous, much might 
be said anent plagiarism in jokes. But here spoliation is so 
common that it is scarcely worth while to cite illustrations. In 
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recent years Punch has published, without acknowledgment, a 
joke from “ Rob Roy,” and one from Marryat’s “ King’s Own,” 
to say nothing of the countless floating stories which cannot be 
traced to print. But he were a sour moralist indeed who should 
complain that Punch “reprend son bien partout ”’—which phrase, 
by the way, has itself been several times minted. It is claimed 
for Marmontel ; but Des Portes, who died in 1606, has an epigram 
ending : 
** Tl faut que chacun ait le sien, 
Par tout le mien je puis reprendre.” 


Des Porites, it is clear,could hardly complain. J. ROBERTSON. 








Loue’s Champion. 
By C. G. COMPTON. 





CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 


To this remonstrance Gerald’s apparently satisfactory reply was 
to put his arm round her waist and continue : 

“Well I took out this paper, you see the lines and the figures, 
Florence, and stared at it very hard. Instead of working the puz- 
zle systematically as I had done before, I walked to and fro, think- 
ing on the general idea. Suddenly it flashed across me that I had 
forgotten the wall. Nota good place to hide a book in, is it? 
Just the reason for looking there. But it is panelled in solid 
wood, cut in large ‘diamond.’ Are they all solid? These 
questions and replies occurred to me. Briefly, I tried the wall 
from the centre, on the foot, and on the yard scale. Failure! 
I glanced at the paper, when I remembered that the figures on the 
paper of Goodrich’s were foreign. What, thought I, is the most 
common measure on the continent—the French metre. I tried it. 
Florry, come with me.” 

They went to the wall. Gerald stepped on to a library ladder, 
raised his arm, gave a vigorous wrench to the edge of one of the 
diamond panels, which burst open. 

“‘T can’t see from here,” said Florence. 

“Would you mind coming on the ladder, and I'll point out 
the place ?” 

In a minute they were both standing on the ladder, Florence 
peering half fearfully into the dark cavity disclosed by opening 
the diamond panel. 

“Oh, Gerald, do you think they used to shut people in there ? ” 

“Scarcely, it’s too small. See,” and he put his hand into the 
aperture, and his wrist was still outside ; “It’s only a few inches 
wide or deep.” 

“ Where’s the spring, Gerald ?” 

“There is none. The lid has been made to fit closely, and was 
probably opened by putting a thin steel plate, like the blade of a 
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knife, into it—as you withdrew the knife you drew the lid open. 
See, here are the marks, little dents, some have been filled up.” 

“ And the book, is it there ?” 

“Yes, but I thought I’d leave it for you to take out.” 


“You good Gerald! you can be good, I mean to say sometimes, 
and you are clever to find out this place.” 

“More luck than cleverness. It was the difference in the 
measurement, which misled me as well as the place. It was a 
double guard for the secret; even if the right place were hit upon, 
the searcher was almost bound to be using the English standard.” 

“May I take the book out, Gerald ?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“ Gerald, do you mind holding me in case I fall.” Gerald did 
not mind, and Florence anxiously put her hand in the hollow, 
and drew out a thick mass of pages and dust. 


“Take it, Gerald ; it’s so dusty.” But Gerald missed her hand, 
and the old black-letter Psalter, on which so much hung, fell 
with a crash on the floor, sending up clouds of dust around it. 


Not, perhaps, an inappropriate way of re-appearance for a for- 
gotten but fateful old book, first the treasure of some bookworm, 
then the secret of some far-off Denison, next the object of a 
Parisian absinthe drinker’s frenzy, then the aim of a _ cool 
schemer, last, and best of all, the prize won by a lover for his love, 
who now gazes at it curiously. They examine the curious, quaint 
black letter and still glowing illuminations, wrought by nameless 
monks long since dead and forgotten. 

“The binding is the important part,” said Gerald, as he slid 
the flat blade of a binding tool between the parchment and wood. 

Having removed three sides, he found a blank margin border- 
ing some engrossed writing. Next he discovered that the parch- 
ment was not attached to the inner covering, so he ran his knife 
along the edge and so freed half the binding. 

“ Look, Florence !” he cried, “ here’s the mysterious document ! 
What queer old English! Florence, it’s a grant of land! It 
must be kept. Look here, the boundaries are fixed! And here’s 
the name; I can scarcely read it!” He stepped to the window 
and looked at the name. 

He started violently and dropped the book. 

“What’s the matter, Gerald?” asked Florence, alarmed. 
What is the name in the deed ?” 


“One of your ancestors, my dear girl,” he said, with the quick 
deception of a man who would shield his love at any cost. 


They stayed arranging their plans for the future, and at last 
decided that Gerald was to go to London by the late train to see a 
friend of his—a counsel learned in the law—about the deed, and 
also to see Captain Fellowes, who was now in London. 


The valuable book they decided to replace where it had safely 


rested till the dust of centuries had been moved by the hand of 
Florence Denison. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE same evening Gerald Leslie left for London, having explained 
to Mr. Denison that urgent business called him away. The day 
after his arrival he proceeded to his legal friend, to whom he 
explained the terms of the deed. After some cross-questioning, 
the barrister said: “It seems to me that the case stands thus. 
That deed is evidently an older grant of part of the Denison 
property. How it came into the Denisons’ hands we cannot 
know. Most probably it was given up for some consideration, 
such as a sum of money or exchange of land, or in satisfaction of 
some debt. At all events it should have been destroyed long 
ago, and most likely was hidden where you found it, and the 
secret must have died with the man who put it there. In the 
times of Henry VIII. and his successors men were frequently 
arrested, condemned and executed on short notice. I don’t say 
that is the cause—only that is the most likely. At present any 
lineal descendant of the Destouches might claim—lI don’t say he 
would succeed—the land mentioned. The aim of this Goodrich 
is undoubtedly to obtain possession of the deed, and make it the 
base of a demand for money. That’s oftendone. The right plan 
for Mr. Denison would be to arrange with the Destouches family 
or their representatives.” Having thanked his friend, Gerald left 
to meet Captain Fellowes. 

Meanwhile Goodrich was not idle, for the next morning he 
reached Quarry Wood very early, and proceeded to the library. 
He looked carefully round the room, and referred to his memo- 
randum. 

“By George,” he ejaculated, “it’s worse than I expected. 
Where shall I begin? Luckily, 1 know Brounnier used the French 
measures. But, again, where to begin?” 

He looked searchingly round the room. Just then a beam of 
sunlight fell on the diamond panels catching the slightly pro- 
jecting lid of the hiding-place. Either Gerald had not quite 
closed it, or it had opened during the night. Goodrich’s sharp 
eye noted the projection at once. He stepped up and marked the 
place with a piece of cue-chalk. The next moment the beam 
passed away, and no one could have seen any unevenness on the 
wall. 

“Luck again,” said Goodrich, leisurely drawing the ladder 
up. 
. He opened the lid with his knife, put his hand in the space 
disclosed, and in a moment the library was empty. 

Florence passed a weary, anxious night. Happy as she was in 
Gerald’s love, yet the critical state of affairs was doubly trying. 
Instead of halcyon days of courtship, she had wearying anxieties— 
an absent lover, a treacherous suitor, a deceived father, and a 
disgraced adventuress—to occupy her thoughts. 

During the morning Goodrich sent a message to Florence, who, 
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in reply, wrote him a brief indignant and haughty letter, declining 
to have further communion with him. 

Much nettled at this, and perceiving a necessity for immediate 
action, Goodrich returned to his hotel, and wrote the following 
letter to Mr. Denison :— 


“The ‘ Wheatsheaf Hotel,’ King’s Bassett, July, 187-. 

“Dear Mr. Denison,—As I have a painful duty to execute, I 
will be brief. I find that I have an old family deed in my 
possession which lawyers tell me carries the right to the greater 
part of your property. Hitherto I have refrained from using my 
power. The time has now come for me to ask you how soon you 
will be ready to discuss this grave matter with me. I shall be 
glad to show you the deed or grant. Of its authenticity there can 
be no doubt. Awaiting your answer,—I am, yours sincerely, 

“CHAUNCY GOODRICH. 

“Heneage Denison, Esq., J.P.” 

The receipt of this letter alarmed Mr. Denison extremely. He 
called Florence to him, and showed her the letter. At once she 
went to the library, and discovered the theft of the book. What 
was to be done? To go to extremes until she heard from Gerald 
Florence rejected. Violent measures were clearly out of place. 
Goodrich must be kept quiet until he could be crushed at a single 
effort. Mr. Denison, after a long talk, said : 

“Florry, my dear, don’t speak of this dreadful letter before 
Mrs. Leycester. I will telegraph for Mr. Boutell to come at once 
from Blakiston and consult.” The telegram was dispatched, and 
at dinner time Mr. Boutell, the family lawyer, arrived. He was 
a stout, pompous man, but shrewd, and of much experience. 
“Bless my soul, Mr. Denison. I never had such a case except 
once before in the Castleton family. My advice is this. Insert a 
carefully-worded advertisement to the solicitors of the Destouches 
family, giving the address of my London agents. I believe the 
Destouches—there are several old families of that name—took 
another name by royal license in the reign of George II.; but 
such an advertisement would certainly be attended to.” 

His advice was followed, and in the meantime a temporising 
answer was sent to Goodrich. 

For two or three days nothing was heard. Florence had an 
amazingly long letter from Gerald, in which he approved of her 
actions, and counselled patience. She was much comforted, and 
used the letter to strengthen her when she felt depressed, reading 
it over many times in the course of a day. 

The following day Mr. Boutell received a telegram from his 
London agents, saying that they had a reply to his advertisement, 
which they forwarded by that night’s post. This news Mr. 
Boutell telegraphed to Quarry Wood, where it raised the drooping 
spirits of the father and daughter. 

The next morning the letter from London arrived. It was 
this : “Messrs. Thornton and Yeatman have to inform the adver- 
tiser of—(here followed a description of Mr. Boutell’s notice)— 
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that the representative of the Destouches family will be glad to 


’ see Mr. Heneage Denison at his own house, Quarry Wood, on the 


18th inst. Our client requests that a// parties interested may be 
present.” 

The next day was the 18th. A carefully-worded note was sent 
to Captain Goodrich, and the hour of meeting telegraphed to 
Messrs. Thornton and Yeatman, who replied by wire that their 
client would appear at that time. 

Accordingly, at twelve o’clock the next morning the following 
people were assembled in Mr. Denison’s magistrate’s room: Mrs. 
Leycester, who had somehow persuaded Mr. Denison to confide in 
her, Mr. Denison himself, his daughter Florence, Mr. Boutell, 
and Captain Goodrich, who had just arrived, carrying a small bag 
in his hand. 

He bowed formally, Mr. Denison and Mr. Boutell replying 
with as formal bows. Florence was looking out of window atthe 
lawn, thinking of Gerald, Mrs. Leycester studied the carpet. In 
a moment or two the crunch of wheels on the gravel was heard. 
There was a sharp knock, the sound of voices in the distance, then 
of some one walking to the room. 

The door was thrown open by the butler, who announced 
“Mr. Destouches!” He entered, and there was a general excla- 
mation. 

“Gerald !” said Mr. Denison, astonished. 

“Mr. Leslie !” said the lawyer, wrinkling his forehead. 

“ What does it mean ?” exclaimed Mrs. Leycester. 

“ Leslie !” ejaculated Goodrich. 

But Florence had stepped up to him, and looking up at him 
with eyes glittering with swimming tears grasped his hand in the 
silent thrill of a great joy. 

“JT will explain,” said Gerald, calmly. “ Forrest announced 
me wrongly. I told him Destouches Leslie. He was bothered, I 
suppose. My full name is Gerald Destouches Leslie. 1am the 
heir to any property of the Destouches family. I wait for in- 
formation.” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Boutell, “your intimacy with the 
family is most fortunate. Briefly, we had to discuss the pro- 
posals of Captain Chauncy Goodrich in reference to a deed 
affecting Mr. Denison’s interest in this property. We knew 
the only other claimants that could arise was the Destouches 
family. We advertised and made an appointment with Captain 
Goodrich.” 

Goodrich uttered a bitter oath. 

“We now call upon Captain Goodrich to produce his docu- 
ment,” concluded the lawyer. 

Captain Goodrich opened his book and took out the deed, now 
torn from the book which lay in loose pages below. “This,” he 
said, “is my proof. No one can doubt it. Whether Mr. Denison 
or Mr. Destouches Leslie pays me for it is the same. But it must 
be paid for, and handsomely.” 
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By Goodrich’s permission Mr. Boutell read the deed, Goodrich 
keeping hold of it all the time. 

“Perfectly valid,” said the lawyer. 

“Now,” he continued, “I propose that Mr. Denison arrange 
with the present holder of the deed, and make another arrange- 
ment privately with Mr. Leslie.” 

“Tt will suit me,” said Goodrich. 

“But it will not suit me,” said Gerald, sternly. “ Listen! 
Captain Chauncy Goodrich. I have two things to tell you. 
Firstly, that deed was stolen from the library of this house the 
day after I left. Ata signal from me you will be arrested. An 
officer waits. Secondly, unless you engage to be out of England 
to-night Major William Harrington will know of your being in 
England. Unless my friend, Captain Fellowes, receives a tele- 
gram announcing your departure within an hour, Major Harrington 
will be on your track. Years ago you seduced his brother’s wife ; 
she eloped with you. He swore to be avenged. He has chased 
you through Europe. Will you give him another chance ?” 

Throughout this speech Goodrich had got paler and paler, till 
at the end he was a deathly white. 

“Curse you!” he said hoarsely. “ You’ve trapped me. You're 
quiet, Mr. Leslie, but you’re deep and patient. You’ve spoilt my 
plans. Both,” he added, glancing meaningly at Florence. 

“ Enough,” said Gerald. ‘“ Your decision.” 

Captain Goodrich rose, bowed to the company, and looking 
Gerald in the face, hissed : 

“Listen, Gerald Leslie! Beware how you cross my path 
again! It will be your life or mine!” And he left the room. 

Gerald turned to Mrs. Leycester, who sat like one in a painful 
dream. She gave him an appealing glance and rose. 

“Mr. Denison, hear me but do not answer me, I pray. Don’t 
speak to me,” she said, with choked voice and heaving breast. 
“Later you will know all. But Heneage, dear, believe me better 
than Iseem. I had learnt to love you, really ; I would have been 
a true wife to you, but that cannot be. Good-bye, Heneage ; I 
have known your true and honest nature too late. Think of me 
sometimes, and kindly. I want all kind thoughts.” 

Mr. Denison sat looking at her as if he were lifeless. As her 
broken words fell on his ears he seemed to know in one bitter 
moment that his dream was done for ever. There was something 
more to learn, something quite final, but he cared not for these 
details at present, it was cruel enough that her tremulous voice, 
her plaintive tones, and her sweet, troubled face brought home to 
him a truth too painful to be doubted. He could only murmur 
from between his hands : “ Good-bye, Amy, good-bye.” 


Within an hour Quarry Wood knew her no more. She had 
left a letter telling how she had in happier days been the wife of 
Douglas Harrington ; how she had fallen a victim to the persistent 
temptations of her husband’s fellow-officer, Captain Chauncy 
Goodrich ; how her husband had died soon after her flight, and 
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how Major Harrington had sworn to avenge the honor of his dead 
brother. 
cg * a * * * * * 

“ Now,” said Mr. Boutell, who had been scandalised by Gerald’s 
mode of conducting grave business ; “now, Mr. Leslie, we must 
come to some arrangement as to this deed.” 

“Certainly,” replied Gerald. ‘ Let me look at it.” 

He took the document in his hand and seemed to read the 
signature carefully. Looking up with a rare smile on his face, he 
exclaimed : 

“A royal autograph! I began to collect autographs to-day. 
This shall be my first.” 

The next moment the deed fell to the ground worthless. The 
signature remained in Gerald’s hand. Mr. Boutell stood aghast. 
Gerald laughed gaily, and turning to Florence said : 

“What will you give me for a royal autograph, Florry ?” 

“ More than it’s worth, a kiss.” 

And to the greater astonishment of Mr. Boutell, these two un- 
business-like people at once kissed each other. 

“Bless my soul,” ejaculated Mr. Boutell. 

Meanwhile Mr. Denison had watched them with enough 
pleasure to forget for a moment his own sorrow. 

“T see how it is,” he said kindly, “Mr. Leslie, you want my 
daughter as well as my land.” 

“Much more,” cried Gerald. “But will she have me ?” 

She gives her answer from his arms where she is clasped so 
closely, while tears of a joy too great for words gush forth. 

“Mr. Boutell shall draw up the marriage settlement at once,” 
declares Gerald. 

“My dear sir, really I have never passed such a morning in 
my life. Most irregular. We must draw up the deed at the 
office, Mr. Leslie, at the office. It would be most unbusiness-like 
to do it here ; most unbusiness-like,” cried the amazed lawyer. 

Gerald and Florence Leslie have never passed another such a 
morning, and yet they both say they would pass it again for the 
same reward, but no one believes married lovers. 








Superstitian. 


——_—>_——- 

THE conversation, translated below into English, took piace 112 
years ago, between two men whose names are not to be forgotten. 
A was a sceptic and enthusiast—it was Voltaire; B aman of the 
world—it was Casanova. The conversation is reported in a book 
published by B about.twenty-five years after it took place. 

A having remarked that as he had to fight against superstition, 
he needed a wide audience for his books : 

B. “I think you may as well save yourself the trouble of 
fighting against a thing that you will never succeed in destroying.” 

A. “If I don’t succeed, others will ; and I shall have at least 
the credit of having begun the attack.” 

U 
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B. “Of course that credit is yours; but suppose you were to suc- 
ceed in destroying superstition, with what would you replace it?” 

A. “That is hardly fair. If I save humanity from a wild beast 
that is devouring it, can I be asked to say what I would replace it 
with?” 

B. “So far from devouring humanity, superstition seems 
necessary to man’s existence.” 

A. “That is a lie which the future will disprove. Supersti- 
tion is not essential to mankind. I love the human race, and 
wish to see it happy and free; but superstition is incompatible 
with freedom. How can popular happiness co-exist with slavery ?” 

B. “ Are you then in favor of the sovereignty of the people ?” 

A. “Certainly not; the masses must be ruled.” 

B. “If so, superstition must be retained ; for without it the 
masses would never yield obedience to a monarch.” 

A. “I object to monarchy as to slavery.” 

B. “You must choose the less of two evils. A people without 
superstition will be philosophical, and philosophers will never 
obey. The populace can never be happy unless it is trampled on 
and chained.” 

A. “Horrible idea! and you one of the people! If you had 
read my books you would have known my opinions on the sub- 
ject of superstition.” 

B. “ Do you think I have not read and re-read your books ? I 
know them well. Your ruling passion is love of humanity, and 
that is your weak point. Humanity cannot appreciate the benefits 
you would lavish on it, and which would only make it more un- 
happy and unfortunate. Leave the wild beast to devour it. 
Humanity loves it better than freedom.” 8. S. 





Holiday Happiness. 


UPON a breezy, upland down, 
Where, over the heather, crisp and brown, 
The zephyrs coursed in wanton glee, 
Wafting afar a sweet perfume 
Of bracken, furze, and fragrant broom, 
We sat, one sunny summer’s day, 
Immersed in blissful reverie. 
We heard the slumb’rous plash of waves 
From the restless, ever-pulsing bay, 
That murmured in myriad hidden caves, 
Deep in the cliff the water laves. 
Of drowsy bee the sonorous hum 
Blent with the billing of a bird 
Into a softly-languid sound, 
Which seemed half-buried in the ground. 
Nothing in earth, or air, was dumb, 
But each in varied note was heard, 
To join the vast harmonious round. 
IL PASSERO. 
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Peeps through a WMiicroscope. 
(Continued from page 232.) 
——@——___. 
IV. 


HITHERTO the practical work required from those who are 
following these papers with a microscope, and who are wisely 
endeavoring to see for themselves the things described, has been 
of the very simplest kind. With this paper, however, we come to 
work where more manual dexterity is requisite, and those who 
want to see the originals of the pictured objects will do well to 
read very carefully the preliminary instructions as to preparation. 

In dealing with the hydra last month, we found that by 
breaking it up with a pair of needles we Could separate the cells 
of which it is composed sufficiently for our simple practical 
purposes. But as we now pursue cells in their various modifica- 
tions, we shall find that they are so closely joined together, and 
that their inter-relations are so important, that we must give up 
the idea of this mere general “ breaking up,” and must betake 
ourselves to more elaborate methods. 


Following the line suggested last month, from the “neuro- 
muscular” cells of the hydra we pass to the more differentiated 
muscle-cells and nerve-cells of higher organisms. In studying 
these, two ways of preparation are open to us; we may prepare 
fresh muscle or fresh nerve in a way to be described, or we may 
prepare dead muscle and nerve and make “ sections” for micro- 
scopic study. These sections can be bought ready-made (Mr. 
Wheeler has a most admirable collection), or they may be pre- 
pared by the student. The method of preparation of these shall 
be here dealt with first. 

A section is a thin slice of a tissue, and should be so thin that 
when it is placed under a microscope the various parts can be 
clearly distinguished, Obviously, therefore, the thinner it is the 
better. In making vegetable sections little else is needed than 
manual delicacy ; but in dealing with the soft tissues of the 
animal body a preparatory process of hardening is necessary. 
Speaking generally, the easiest plan is to take a piece of the tissue 
of which a section is to be made, and to cut it into small bits; 
drop these into absolute alcohol, or into weak chromic acid, or 
strong solution of bichromate of potash; the latter is the best 
plan, and the solution should be changed on the following day ; 
leave the pieces in this for three weeks ; then put them into weak 
alcohol, and leave them for a day ; lastly put them into strong 
methylated alcohol, and leave them therein till wanted. 

This treatment will make the tissues hard and firm enough to 
cut without, difficulty. When you want a section, get ready a 
clean slide and cover glass ; then take a piece of the tissue in the 
left hand, between the second joint of the first finger and the 
thumb, and with a very sharp razor, dipped in spirit, cut . thin 
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section, cutting towards the thumb, and drawing the razor lightly 
and steadily through the tissue. Have on your work-table a flat 
shallow dish, containing spirit, and when the razor has passed 
quite across the tissue, and the section is lying on it, float it off 
the blade into the spirit. Then make a number, as thin as you 
can, floating off each in turn. Be very careful to make only one 
clean cut through for each section, and draw the razor across by 
a lateral movement. Be sure also to have some of the spirit lying 
on the blade of the razor, so that the section floats as it is made. 
The sections may be mounted on the slide in glycerine, or ina 
solution of Canada balsam in chloroform. If they are to be kept 
permanently the latter should be used. For transferring them 
from the dish to the slide a “ section-lifter ” is wanted, and this 
may be obtained for a few pence from any instrument-maker. 
There are many ways of staining sections, which may be studied 
in any good practical handbook to physiology, but the description 
of these would carry me too far. 

For involuntary muscle, a piece of the muscular coat of the 
alimentary canal is as good as any ; for voluntary muscle, a piece 
of the muscles of the leg; for nerve-fibre, any nerve ; perhaps 
the easiest to get is the large nerve running down the back of 
the thigh. 





Fig. 1 
(After Haeckel.) 


Turning to the preparation of fresh muscle; get a frog and 
kill him by beheading; slit the skin down one thigh, and cut off 
a piece of the strap-like muscle lying a little slanting from pelvis 
to knee. Cut off a tiny piece and place on a glass slide, breathing 
on it to keep it moist. Fix one end firmly with a needle, and 
with a second needle tease out the muscle, drawing the latter 
needle through the length of the piece cut off, always in the 
same direction from the fixed to free end, and thus separating 
out the piece into delicate fibres. Try to break the piece as little 
as possible, and only work at separating it lengthwise. When 
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y this is thoronghly done cover it and put it under the microscope, 
it and you should have an object resembling Fig 1. 
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The striped columns, a, are voluntary muscular fibres, the 
rounded cells, b, are merely fat cells. Voluntary muscle is muscle 
that contracts at the will of the individual. When you lift your 
leg the muscles contract, and as the action is voluntary, the mus- 
cles, the contraction of which causes the leg to rise, are termed 
voluntary muscles. 


These striped markings are characteristic, however, of dead, 
not of living muscle. Living muscle is more transparent, and the 
markings are different in their appearance. To see this, get a 
Dytiscus, or water-beetle, and cutting off a leg, quickly slit through 
the chitinous covering and take out the muscle ; very quickly sepa- 
rate it out and place it on a slide, and study through the micro- 
scope. [I ought, perhaps, to add that the various tissues of the 
body are not “dead” when the animal is “dead,” that is, when 
consciousness has been destroyed. Even in warm-blooded ani- 
mals many tissues survive the death of the brain—the hair, nails, 
etc., of a corpse grow—and in cold-blooded animals this tissue 
vitality is much prolonged. | 


Another modification of the cell, the nerve-cell, is very com- 
plex, and the higher the magnification the more complex does 
it appear. To find these cells—differing from nerve-fibres— 
make a section from a piece of the spinal cord hardened in 
alcohol. Or make a section from a piece of hardened brain, 
and, using your highest power, look for a many-armed nucle- 
ated cell resembling Fig. 2. 


A.and b. are branches going off to fibres and to other cells, 
so making complex intercommunications. Note the interlacing 
threads, or fibrille, in the very substance of the cell, and then 
remember that this complex and highly differentiated cell is 
protoplasm enclosed by a wall, and is evolved from simple cells, 
such as those figured on p. 158, and that every such cell in your 
own body was once nothing more than one of a crowd of similar 
cells, and that it has developed slowly and surely therefrom, 
not by miraculous change, but by the orderly regular rythmical 
process of evolution. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
(To be continued.) 
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WRature. 


—_——_——_—. 


TRO’ the margin of a forest chanced I once of late to stray 
Where the sun-god, slowly rising, chased the ling’ring clouds away, 
And the dews of early morning glistened in the growing light, 
Like the last star in the heavens left there by the dying night. 
From amongst the leafy branches rose the joyous thrush’s song, 
Rose the music of sweet voices all the listening woods along. 
Rang the woodman’s axe that morning where the cooling stream ran by, 
Where white lilies kissed its surface and the woodman’s cot was nigh— 
And the fragrance of the clover filled the breath of coming day, 
Growing in luxuriant pastures sleeping midst the shadows grey. 
There all nature seemed quite peaceful: peaceful as divines have sung 
*Tis among some realms of brightness where but golden harps are 
strung, 
Where but angel-voices murmur through the bright Elysian fields, 
And each leaflet, fanned by breezes, sweetest music ever yields. 
And I thought me of the lessons such a beauteous morn should teach, 
With reflexion on the sermons that the robed priesthood preach. 
Was the God of Nature speaking to my then receptive heart, 
Showing me his wondrous goodness, his perfections when apart 
From my fellow-men I met him, where all human strife was hushed, 
And the semblance of a sinning world was for the moment crushed ? 
Then I turned and looked around me, for a rustling sound I heard, 
Followed by a cry of anguish and the fluttering of a bird. 
Brushing midst the dewy spangles fled a feline hunter fierce ; 
In its mouth the trembling victim uttered cries that well might pierce 
Through the stillness of the morning, through the azure dome above, 
Gain deliverance from its murderer, if God liveth who is Love. 
For the sparrow that hath fallen ’scapeth not his watchful eye, 
If on ancient Eastern fables thinking men can now rely. 
Yet the little fluttering creature’s life-blood slowly ebbed away. 
Thus the weaker ever falleth, and becomes the stronger’s prey. 
* oi 2 * * * 
Nature answered me that morning ; no supernal answer came 
From the lofty vault of heaven, backed by some theistic name. 
Nature told me that she heeded neither wails nor sounds of mirth, 
That the lives of all her children were to her as nothing worth. 
Showed me yawning, hidcous chasms, cities, peoples falling down ; 
Showed me lakes of burning lava covering hillside, field, and town ; 
Said that neither tears nor laughter stirred a chord within her breast, 
Said that she produced her creatures and destroyed with equal zest. 
Then I knew that man alone could hold the power for good or ill, 
That a myriad faults in Nature were subservient to his will. 
Knew if prayer were ever answered, evils rooted out, that he, 
With the aid of Patient Science, would the great deliverer be ; 
From that storehouse of his knowledge make the mystic wonders plain, 
Utilise whate’er was worthy in the sky, the earth, the main. 
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AND a very gloomy corner this time. The murderous explosions 
of St. Petersburg are menaced in London, and sufficient of 
attempt at execution to make a veritable panic. Dynamite and 
nitro-glycerine are sore agents in the hands of madmen, and fear 
of these may make sad havoc with the cause of liberty. An 
Explosives’ Law Amendment Bill has been run through both 
Houses and has received the royal assent, all in less than nine- 
teen hours. The knowledge that a number of men in our own 
country are so madly, wickedly reckless of human life, and the 
fear which makes men forgetful of principle, all have to be 
noted. In London, Birmingham and Liverpool the police have 
been successful in preventive arrests, and in Dublin the perpe- 
trators of the Phoenix Park crime are at last made amenable to 
justice and detectives are on the track of the instigators. 


THE Grand Committees are at work in the House of Com- 
mons, but it is yet too early to judge their usefulness, and Mr. 
Gladstone has, in obedience to the cry of bigotry, broken the 
promise made by Lord Hartington to Mr. Labouchere, and has 
promised to so mutilate the Affirmation Bill as to put me to the 
labor, risk, and cost of a fourth election. 


IN Spain the Oath Question has so far progressed that a form 
of declaring allegiance has been agreed to, which Freethinkers 
are permitted to use. 


IN Canada Sir John Macdonald, the Prime Minister, has made 
woman suffrage a feature in the Electoral Reform Bill just intro- 
duced into the Dominion Legislature. Should this be carried 
the women in England may have strong hope for a like measure. 


IN Italy, too, woman suffrage has been championed by the 
Government, and the measure has apparently a fair prospect of 
success. 


FROM Egypt our news is not reassuring. We maintain Tewfik 
with the bayonet, and keep down the fellahs by fear. The pre- 
sent state of things cannot last very long, and the future is full of 
clouds. From the Congo district we learn that the usual results 
of Christian civilisation are occurring. Stanley and De Brazza— 
agreed that the African may be cleared out—are disagreed as to 
which may steal the dark man’s country. Annexation and killing 
have commenced, and the relations are strained between France, 
which backs De Brazza, and Portugal, which has near colonial 
possessions. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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M. TIMIRIAZEFF has presented to the Paris Academy of 
Science an interesting report, on “The distribution of energy in 
the solar spectrum and chlorophyll.” This scientist had already 
demonstrated in 1877 that there was an intimate relation be- 
tween the absorption of light by chlorophyll and the intensity 
of the chemical phenomena produced; Mr. Langley, by means 
of the bolometer, had proved that the point of maximum energy 
was in the orange, between the lines B and C, and this position 
corresponds with the characteristic band of chlorophyll. M. 
Timiriazeff points out that “chlorophyll may be looked at as an 
absorbant, specially adapted for the absorption of solar rays 
possessing the maximum energy, so that the elaboration of this 
curious substance by the vegetable economy must be considered 
as one of the most striking examples of the adaptation of 
organised beings to their environment.” 


DR. BROWN-SEQUARD has presented to the same Academy a 
report of his investigations, on the “part played by inhibition 
in a special form of sudden death, and in connexion with the loss 
of consciousness in epilepsy.” Inhibition, he considers, is largely 
concerned in all losses of function consequent on affections of 
the nervous centres. There is a form of sudden death which 
results from lesion of the medulla oblengata, or from lesion of 
the adjoining parts of the encephalon. Faradisation of the vagi 
causes sudden death, and the death probably results from lesion 
of the parts named. After dealing with the loss of vital func- 
tions, and of cephalic activity, which results from section of the 
medulla, Dr. Brown-Séquard concludes that “cessation of vital 
functions and cerebral activity, under certain circumstances, are 
purely the effects of inhibition, resulting from irritation at points 
more or less distant.” 


M. DARESTE gives some most curious facts as to the effects 
on hen’s eggs of blows previous to incubation. By re-iterated 
experiments he has found that monstrosities are thereby pro- 
duced. Out of 6 eggs thus treated, only 1 produced a normal 
embryo ; 2 showed blastoderms but no embryo; 1 an embryo 
with the anterior extremity only developed; 1 an embryo 
without amnion; 1 with two cardiac vessels on each side of the 
head and a spina bifida. 5 other eggs gave 3 blastoderms without 
embryo; 1 embryo with one eye and two hearts; 1 embryo 
reduced to a head and two hearts. Out of 9 more there was only 
1 normal embryo. M. Dareste thinks that further enquiries are 
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necessary to establish any definite law of teratology in this 
connexion. 


IN the Belgian Academy an interesting report has been pre- 
sented on the structure and signification of the respiratory appa- 
ratus of the Arachnida. The author, M. Jules MacLeod, states 
that his attention was specially drawn to this subject by the able 
paper by Professor Ray Lankester, on “ Limulus and Arachnid.” 


To the students of evolution a fact, discovered by M. Engle- 
mann, and reported by him to the Royal Academy of Science, 
Amsterdam, will be of the deepest interest and significance. He 
has seen a Moneron, Vampyrella Helioproteus, chahge from a 
convex form with long radiating pseudopodia to a discoid and 
flattened form like Ameba guttula. The change occupies about 
five minutes. In the form first mentioned the organism moves 
by the help of its pseudopodia, like an Actinospherium; in the 
second form it creeps about like the Ameeba limaz or guttula. 
M. Engelmann remarks that these facts “ furnish new proofs of the 
impossibility of tracing any definite lines of separation between 
the different groups of the Protista.” 


THE House of Commons has thrown out the Chingford and 
High Beech Railway Bill by a majority of 148 in a House of 312. 
The Essex Field Club has been among the most energetic oppo- 
nents of the Bill, and its members may now return joyfully to 
their botanical and biological studies, relieved from the fear that 
the iron giant would trample out their flowers and singe their 
butterflies. 


IN Nature, Mr. Grant Allen continues his interesting papers 
on leaves, and Dr. Lander Brunton his valuable essays on the 
nature of inhibition. 


It is finally decided that the British Association shall meet 
in Canada in 1884. The Railway Companies have offered to 
convey members free of charge during the three weeks for which 
excursions are being planned, and Canada seems determined that 
British Science shall not complain of its reception on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


A MOST startling occurrence took place in the Channel early 
in April. The mail steamer Aquila was about an hour out from 
Weymouth on the way to Jersey. The night was clear and still, 
and the sea smooth. Suddenly “ the steamer was struck violently 
by mountainous seas, which sent her on her beam ends, and 
swept her decks from stem to stern. . . . As the decks became 
clear of water, the bulwarks were found to be broken in several 
places, one of the paddle-boxes was considerably damaged, the 
iron rail on the bridge was completely twisted, the pump was 
broken and rendered useless, the skylight of the ladies’ cabin was 
completely gone, and the saloon skylight was smashed to atoms. 

. . . Five minutes after the waves had strnck the steamer the sea 
became perfectly calm.” Nature, from which the above is taken, 
does not suggest any explanation of this extraordinary occurrence. 
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The obvious guess is that some submarine volcano burst into 
sudden activity, or that some shock of earthquake made itself 
felt. There is a good deal of such disturbance just now. Many 
shocks of earthquake are reported, and some enormous meteorites 
have fallen during violent thunderstorms on the Continent of 
Europe. 


Nature for April 5th (No. 701) contains a most important 
document issued by the Association for the Advancement of 
Medicine by Research, a document which should be published in 
pamphlet form and widely circulated. The sentimentalists who 
brand as torturers the thoughtful and patient students of nature, 
make their appeals to the masses of people, and by distorted tales 
and frightful pictures utterly mislead and deceive large numbers 
of persons, who have no means of knowing how exaggerated and 
how false are the statements made. Scientists should follow their 
antagonists’ example so far as appealing to the public is concerned, 
and by wide circulation of facts and of pamphlets showing the 
methods for relief of human suffering due to experiment, they 
should enable the people to judge fairly both sides of the question. 

ANNIE BESANT. 

















IOLANTHE, at the Savoy, seems to hint that Mr. Gilbert’s 
peculiar view of topsy-turvey humor is nearly worked out. Mr. 
Gilbert, is, however, so original that in the new comic opera 
he promises in his autobiography in the theatre, we may have 
some unexpected development of the Gilbertian fancy. Iolanthe 
is pretty. How could it be otherwise with Mr. Sullivan to 
write music, with Miss Bond and Miss Fortescue to act? Io- 
lanthe is funny. How could it be otherwise with George 
Grossmith and Rutland Barrington in it ? Pretty and funny, 
but—. Perhaps, I am growing Jblasé. None the less, the fact 
remains that this latest production of the dramatic Siamese 
twins failed to interest me greatly. I am not sure that Rutland 
Barrington’s steady singing out of tune was not in some measure 
responsible, and I think I was, perhaps unjustly, irritated at all 
the characters carrying electric batteries about with them, and 
turning them on at the right moment. It is very scientific, but 
I am not sure that it is the drama. I do not enjoy the play 
upon the ideas of obesity and thinness in connexion with that 
excellent actress Miss Barnett, and I should rather doubt if 
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that lady herself fully enters into the joke. The stage manage- 
ment, however, is nearly perfect. Note, as one slight instance, 
the poses of the three fairies, Leila, Celia, Fleta, as lolanthe rises 
from the well. The only mistake was on the part of the clock 
in Palace Yard. That stuck fast at 12.27 all through the second 
act. But stage-clocks never go, no matter how well the piece 
does. However, George Grossmith was full of his wizened humor. 
Richard Temple was not only accurate in his singing, but artistic 
in singing and acting, the ladies of the cast are all charming, 
the programme is almost free from advertisements, and there 
are no fees. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE.—The most prominent thing about Mr. 
Toole’s Theatre is Mr. Toole. To some theatre-goers this is a 
welcome fact. To others it is, at least,a not unmixed blessing. 
It will be observed, that Mr. Toole has seen fit to act as god-father 
to his theatre. His portrait smiles upon you from its walls. He 
pervades two pieces of the three in the programme. One of these 
is “ Artful Cards.” For the piece, and for Mr. Toole’s acting in 
it, the dramatic critics have, for the most part, unmitigated praise. 
I am sorry that I cannot endorse that praise. The construction 
of the farce in three acts is not without ingenuity, though the 
ingenuity seems to me woefully misplaced. The passage of the 
£100 in notes through the hands of all the main characters ere they 
reach the one for whom they were primarily, and are ultimately 
destined, is cleverly managed. But the dialogue is not up to Mr. 
Burnand’s usual form, and the strongest dramatic effect is pro- 
duced by the legitimate but not very lofty device of the sudden 
transformation of a card-table into a piano, and of the players 
upon the one into players upon the other, and certain companion 
musical instruments. Nor can I join in the eulogiums on Mr. 
Toole’s acting. He does not make me laugh, and I am not one 
difficult to move hilariously. I am, however, so used to Mr. 
Toole’s divaricating fingers, to his crooked leg, to his assumption 
of the falsetto when he would fain be humorous, to his trailing 
off into a sort of plaintive whine upon any line more than usually 
funny, that I survey his performances with an air of funereal 
solemnity. Every gesture, every intonation can be predicted 
beforehand, and gestures and intonations fall very flatly upon 
the prophetic mind. The arrangements of the seats in the dress- 
circle is far from comfortable. The band is very thin, and its 
diluted music comes to the audience like Gounod’s funeral march 
of a marionette. Finally, Mr. Toole’s theatre is one of those in 
which the fee-fiend holds objectionable sway. 


AT last a matinée has produced something more than dramatic 
incompetence and injudicious bouquets. Miss Lingard’s Camille 
would have been a great performance if the part and the play 
had allowed the possibility of greatness. Face, figure, voice, 
action, above all a rare intelligence, are all to the fore. Mr. 
Edgar Bruce has shown his customary astuteness by at once secur- 
ing Miss Lingard for his new theatre. 
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“BLUE BEARD” has scored at the Gaiety, and the end of 
burlesque is not yet. Mr. Robert Reece had reduced the deformed 
thing (I speak dramatically) to a moribund condition. But, alas! 
Mr. Burnand has infused some of his best humor into the veins 
of the dying creature and it has a new lease of life. The clever 
actor, Mr. Terry, and the clever actresses, Miss Farren and Miss 
Vaughan, who seem to be associated as inseparably with each 
other as they are with Gaiety burlesques, are well suited in “ Blue 
Beard.” Miss Gilchrist has been away for some few days ill, 
and her part has been taken, and very well taken, by Miss Alice 
Gilbert. If this young lady will take pains, there is a career 
before her consisting of better things than mere breakdowns, 
catchy songs, and the rhymed couplets of burlesque. I did not 
observe that whilst Miss Gilchrist was away any intimation as to 
the change of actress was made in the programmes, or in the 
advertisement. This is unfair to Miss Gilchrist, to Miss Gilbert, 
and to the public. 

Mr. BUCHANAN’S “Storm Beaten” at the Adelphi has met with 
more success than Mr. Buchanan’s plays generally attain. As 
usual “it runneth too much upon god.” But the play is good 
and the acting better. I purpose noticing it more at length in the 
next number. 


A NEW “Stabat Mater” was heard for the first time in 
England on March 10th at the first concert of the London Musical 
Society. The composer is A. Dvorak. The “ Stabat Mater” best 
known to English audiences is, of course, Rossini’s, the most 
entirely irreligious one I have ever heard. Dvorak has caught 
that which Rossini almost wholly misses—the intense religious 
tone essential to the subject. 


MR. WILLING is chronically unfortunate with his leading 
vocalists. The “ Messiah,” as given by his choir at St. James’s 
Hall, was shorn of its fair proportions by the absence of the 
advertised tenor and bass, Messrs. Vernon Rigby and Lewis Thorn, 
as Mr. Cummings and Herr Ludwig were the substitutes. 


Mr. CARL ROSA is a musical missionary. He brings the 
classical compositions of foreign composers within the under- 
standing hearing of English people who only know their own 
language. He is not only a missionary but an explorer—a sort of 
Livingstone in art. For he produces works by English composers. 
His season of a fortnight, far too brief for him and for us, at Drury 
Lane will, I hope, be memorable to him as, in all senses, a success. 
By musicians it will be especially remembered as witnessing the 
production of Goring Thomas’s “Esmeralda” and A. C. Mac- 
kenzie’s “Colomba.” Both operas met with a notable and de- 
served success. 


Mr. Moncure D. CONWAY has the somewhat rare comli- 
nation of the philosophical with the artistic temperament. His 
“Travels in South Kensington” is largely informed with the 
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artistic side of Mr. Conway’s many-sided nature, but has very 
charming gleams of philosophy here and there. The book will 


be useful to foreign and to English travellers through the laby- 
rinthine world of the South Kensington Museum. It is far 


more than an ordinary guide-book. It is at once the book-guide 
of a philosopher and friend. 


ART lovers will remember Millais’ picture in the Academy 
of 1877. An excellent engraving of this picture of the youthful 
Christ in the house of Joseph of Nazareth, appears in the March 
issue of the Art Journal. EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 














*‘ At the end of the game, the King and the Pawn both go into the bag.” — 


Tuscan Proverb, 





[All Communications with reference to Chess must be sent to Mr. B. G. Laws, 


100, Florence Road, Stroud Green, Finsbury Park, N.} 


PROBLEM No. 5.—By W. Geary. 
BLACK. 


E 7 2 ma 
=, aa" = 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
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Enitema No. 7.—By C. H. Coster. 
Wuirtre.—King on Queen’s 8; Bishop on King’s Bishop’s 5; Pawn on 
King’s 7. 
Buiacx.—King on King’s Knight’s 2; Bishop on King’s Rook’s 4. 
White to play and win. 





ANSWERS TO CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. G. (Westminster) : Many thanks for 
your further favor, which is very acceptable. Will make use of the other 
next month.—‘‘AuLD REEKIE”’: Problem No. 3 is one of a class of pro- 
blems which is termed ‘* waiting move ”’ position, 7.e., a position wherein, 
after White has played, Black, by moving, discloses some weak point, 
permitting White to give a mate—signing his own death-warrant! You 
will observe in No. 3, after White 1. K to Rsq., whatever move Black 
makes his vulnerable point is shown, which White, by attacking promptly, 
attacks fatally. Your solution to No. 4 will not hold water. After 1. K 
to Kt2, try for Black 1. K to K 4. We shall always be pleased to hear 
from you.—S. L. (Crouch Hill): We will endeavor to give a game in the 
next issue. We trust you will like Mr. Coster’s pretty end game in this 
month’s number.—C. R. W. (Swaffham): Your soltitions are all correct. 
There was no necessity for an apology. Should like to hear from you 
as to Enigma No.7. Your latest just to hand. Many thanks for your 
very kind offer, which we heartily accept.—B. M. S. (Wantage): Thanks 
for favorable expressions. Glad to hear you liked the Problems. Your 
solution to No. 3 is correct; the others are acknowledged elsewhere.— 
** Winton” (Winchester): Your solution to No.3 is quite correct; but 
with regard to Enigma No. 7, a much shorter method of winning than 
you suggest exists. We think your proposed preliminary overtures with 
the White King are likely to lead to ‘‘as you where!” The position is 
worth a little careful consideration. 


Sotvution To Prostem No. 4.—By B. G. Laws. 


WHITE. Buack. 
1. Q to RS. 1. Any move. 
2. Kts mate accordingly. 


Sotvution to Eniema No. 6.—By B. Horwitz. 





Wuite. Back. 
1. P to B3. 1. P to Kt5 or (A). 
2. Pto B4. 2. Pto Kt6. 
3. P to R3. 3. P to Kt4. 
4. P to B5, and wins. 

(A) 1. K to R4. 

2. K to Kt 3. 2. Pto Kt5. 
3. Pto B4. 3. Pto Kt4. 
4. P to B 5, and wins. 


Other variations are obvious; but any deviation from the line of play 
indicated above is likely to lead to a drawn game. 

We have received several incorrect solutions to this End Game, but 
hope to hear from our correspondents if they find any difficulty in forcing 
the win for White in every variation, when we will endeavor to clear it up. 

Problem No. 4 correctly solved by W. Stanley, B. M. Smith, S. Lawther, 
W. Geary, W. Weber, R. Sargeant, and C. R. W. 

Enigma No. 6 correctly solved by B. M. Smith, W. Geary, and C. R. W. 
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CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 


Muc# speculation has arisen as to who will constitute the roll of com- 
petitors in the approaching International Tournament. In the first-class 
section, among the entrants are conspicuous the following well-known 
names: M. Rosenthal (Paris); Herren Noa and Schwarz (Germany and 
Austria); Herr ‘Tschigorin (St. Petersburgh); Captain MacKenzie 
(America); Messrs. Blackburne and Potter (England). Dr. Zukertort 
has decided not to enter the contest, in consequence of ill-health; and it 
is very doubtful whether Herr Steinitz will participate. It is to be hoped 
Herr Steinitz, who is one of the present masters of the game, will compete, 
as his entry will impart great interest to the Congress. 


Wuat was, some months ago, a fashionable Chess amusement in 
America, seems likely to become popular in England—Chess played with 
living pieces, the game forming the subject of an exhibition. Prepara- 
tions are announced for a game of this description to take place at the 
Royal Albert Hall, South Kensington, the contestants being the Rev. G. A. 
Macdonnell and Mr. J. Blackburne. No date is yet fixed. 


City oF Lonpon Cuess Crus.—On the 23rd February last this club 
held its thirtieth annual general meeting, to discuss important business, 
when the annual dinner was fixed for the 24th April. The club, during 
the last few months, has been very active, and its members have played 
several matches, the most important being those with the two University 
teams, played on the 16th March. Cambridge, playing the City Club’s 
third-class players, lost the match by two and a half games; while Oxford 
won by two games with the City fourth class. The players in all teams 
apparently were well matched, as is evinced by the close scoring. Twelve 
players constituted each team. The club’s Spring Handicap is progressing 
very favorably, the first rounds being nearly completed. 

Tne Inter-University Chess Match took place at the rooms of the St. 
George’s Chess Club, Albemarle Street, W., on Saturday, March 17th, 
and resulted in a drawn battle, both scoring the same number of games. 
Dr. Zukertort officiated as umpire. 


A Prosrem Toursery is announced in connexion with the Torquay 
Directory. All problems sent in are to be two movers, and liberal prizes 
are offered: Entries close 15th June next. Judge, Mr. E. A. Studd. For 
further particulars address the Chess Editor, Torquay Directory, Torquay. 

For those desirous of trying their hand at correspondence play, a good 
opportunity now presents itself in the Croydon Guardian’s ** Novices’ Cor- 
respondence Tourney.” The entrants are confined to players who have 
never competed in a correspondence tourney. We shall be pleased to 
afford any correspondent full information on application, or the same may 
be had by applying to the Chess Editor, Guardian Office, Croydon. 

A KINDLY-DISPOSED correspondent has offered an illustrated copy of 
‘**Shakspere” for the best solutions and reviews to the problems to be 
published in the May and June numbers of this magazine. We shall be 
pleased to add for the second-best a copy of the Rev. C. Pearson’s Problem 
Collection to this, and in the meantime beg to offer a copy of Miss 
Beechey’s ‘‘ Chess Blossoms,” for the best solution to enigma No. 7. 
Solutions to be posted on or before the 20th inst. 

WE beg to call our correspondents’ attention to the alteration in the 
address of the Chess Editor, given above, as some delay may be occasioned 
by adhering to the old address. 





























MAY. 
In the vegetable garden, right on through this month, every favorable 
turn of the weather should be taken advantage of in which to stir with the 
hoe the surface of the soil among growingcrops. This admits the air into 
the ground, yet at the same time (paradoxical as it may seem) keeps the 
drought from injuring the roots of plants that are ramifying near the 
surface. Sow the main crop of Beet whenever the soil is in a condition to 
receive the seed—one ounce of which will sow from 100 feet to 150 feet of 
drill. If your main crop of Carrots has come up rather thin, a few may 
now be sown to supplement them ; and by sowing a few of the Early Horm 
every few weeks, you will be in a position to command a supply of young, 
fresh, succulent roots when wanted. Thin out the main crop gradually 
till you leave them at about eight inches apart. Turnips may now be 
sown, and that in sufficient breadth to suit your wants. The White Stone 
and White Dutch are excellent sorts; and, where a superior yellow. is. 
desiderated, we advise the-sowing of Robertson’s Golden Ball. For com- 
petition, none can beat it inits class. A few seeds of the Swede variety 
may be sown for winter use. Do not be too liberal in the use of seed— 
half an ounce should do ten square yards; even with that they are likely 
to come up too thick, and to be as crowded and useless as babies in a 
Chinese village, and cause extra toil in thinning-out, and give you trouble 
in deciding as to the best and healthiest plants to spare and leave for the 
crop. For, as every observer and disciple of Malthus knows, the great 
danger in this world (whatever it may be in any hypothetical world to 
come) is that Nature is most profusely lavish in originating life-germs, 
but is most sparing in providing space and other requirements for the 
growth, full development, and maintenance of the plants and animals she 
calls into existence. So that, if you are sure that your seed is sound in 
quality, be sparing of it in quantity, or you will find Nature is prompt, 
decided, inexhaustible, and that she will thrust up her plants with a vigor 
and freedom, to be admired if she provided at the same time for their 
all coming to maturity. But in that, alas! you will find she is utterly 
regardless, and in the ‘‘ struggle for existence’ to which she commits all 
plant (as well as animal) life, the cultivator must come to the rescue, and 
adopt as his motto ‘‘ Eternal Vigilance.” For he whocultivates a garden, 
and at the same time the idea that, when he has it once dug and sown, he 
will have a season of rest and enjoyment in watching the sprouting of his 
seeds and the coming to maturity of his crops, will soon find out he has 
reckoned without his host. ‘‘ Eternal vigilance’’ may be, as we are told 
it is, ‘“‘ the price of liberty.” But:our experience has taught us that in the 
garden no amount of ‘* vigilance ” will secure liberty to the cultivator to 
** rest and be thankful.’”” No! ‘‘ The rake and the hoe, I oh!” and the 
nimble fingers must be vigilantly and persistently kept at work, aiding 
and abetting the strong, and exterminating without compunction the weak 
and the superfluous, that will come up where they are not wanted. Broad 
Beans may now be sown for a late crop, and of these a pint of seed will 
sow 80 feet of drill. Sow also, as previously directed, succession rows of 
, x 
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Peas. Sow, too, French Beans and Scarlet Runners. Plant out Cauli- 
flower and Cabbage, when fit for the purpose. Early Brocoli, Brussels 
ee. Savoys, etc., will soon be ready for pricking off, preparatory to 
planting out for autumn and winter use. Lettuce, Radish, Mustard, Cress, 
and other salads may be sown in succession, and in such quantities as to 
meet your wants. A first-rate salad is a fine dainty, and with the proper 
ingredients, we could prepare one to be relished (as we have seen before 
now), by very fastidious epicures. As one ingredient, a fine crisp lettuce 
is most desirable. And to secure crispness it must be grown in rich, good 
soil, and rushed to a head quickly. If grown slowly, as it will do on poor, 
ill-worked ground, it will be sure to be tough and flaccid. In such a con- 
dition, it is unfit for a salad. To be enjoyed, lettuce, like conversation, 
should be crisp, fresh, and sparkling. Prepare the soil for it, then, care- 
fully, have it well manured, grow it in the shade, and never allow it to 
“** flag’ for want of moisture. Now is the season to harden off; and so 
prepare bedding-out plants to be ready for planting in their summer 
quarters. Nothing is better than frames for this purpose, as the lights 
and coverings can be put on or taken off as occasion requires. Very 
tender bedding plants, such as Heliotropes, Dahlias, etc., will require 
extra protection. Roses must be kept clear of insects; the syringe, well 
applied, will do this. Allow no suckers from the stocks to appear; rub 
off very weakly growths, if they are close together. Plants in the green- 
house, window, or frame will now be feeling the thrilling influence of that 
life-giver, the sun, and should begin to grow with vigor. Examine them 
to see if they require a shift into larger-sized pots; if you find they do, 
then set about the operation thus: Take a clean pot; place over the hole 
in the bottom a piece of broken pot, hollow side down; place two or three 
more pieces, overlapping it and each other; then a handful of pieces 
broken small (if they are as large in size as peas and beans, they will 
answer) ; over these place some pieces of the coarsest of the soil you are 
to use for potting ; then alittle of the finer of the soil; then the ball of the 
plant, which should be moderately moist right through; fill in then the 
soil round about the ball, pressing it moderately firm as you proceed; 
finish at the top with the finest of the soil. If the soil is in good con- 
dition and moderately moist, no water should be applied for a few days, 
except sprinkling the leaves of the plants. If plants are potted with 
pot-bound balls, they are all but certain to die. Balsams, Fuchsias, and 
suchlike quick-growing plants do not require so much drainage. Plants 
requiring peat, such as Heaths, Epacris, Azaleas, etc., should be potted 
firmly, leaving room to hold as much water aos will moisten the ball. 
Plants in windows where the pots stand exposed to be beat upon by the 
direct rays of the sun may have pans placed under the pots, but do not 
keep the pans standing always full of water, as that would ‘‘ sour” the 
soil, and injure the health of the plants. Water the plants from the top, 
and the surplus water will be drained off into the pan, where it may stand 
until the roots draw it all up again. This saves repeated waterings, and 
prevents the salts and other nutritious elements of the soil from being 
washed away with the drainage water. Another method is to place the 
_ in which the window plants are potted into others a few sizes larger, 
lling in the vacancy round about with Moss or Sphagnum, which can be 
kept moist to the great benefit of the plants. Manure-water may be given 
os Suinaeniane, Balsams, Calceolarias, Fuchsias, and other plants flower- 
ing in rooms or on window-sills, to their great benefit : it will improve both 
the quantity and quality of the flowers, as well as prolong the season of 
their production. To make up this, a little soot, along with horse or cow- 
dung, may be mixed in water in a barrel till it is quite black; stir the 
whole till it is thoroughly mixed ; then add from time to time a portion 
of lime, till it becomes clear. Then a little can be used along with the 
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clean water at watering time, just adding the mixture till the water looks 
the color of sherry. Where facilities are not at hand to secure the above, 

ano can always be had; of it add about 40z. to the gallon of water, 
etting it stand till it becomes quite clear before using; and most plants 
in pots will thrive by its occasional application—say twice a week. 
Fuchsias we have found to delight more in the use of nitrate of soda. 
The same quantity to the gallon of water gives to their foliage a fine 
healthy glossy sheen, and to their flowers an added charm. 


W.. Exper. 











Tue National Press Agency! has issued a poetical political squib, in which 
some valuable truths are pungently put. 


“The Voicé of India’? should be a most useful publication. It consists 
of extracts from leading Indian native papers, thus giving the English 
public a chance of knowing what the great masses of the Indian population 
really think and feel. In its prospectus it states: ‘‘ The magazine will 
advocate no views of its own. It will seek only to reflect with care and 
accuracy the views set forth in the native press.” If this promise is 
carried out, it will be difficult to over-estimate the use of the journal. In 
the issue which has reached me the chief subjects of comment are Mr. 
Libert’s Bill and the benefits conférred by Lord Ripon’s rule in India. 
The Bombay Indian Spectator says: ‘‘' Then came Lor Ripon. And what 
a relief his Viceroyalty hasbeen to the unhappy country! To quote the 

- words of an Englishman‘who always speaks with authority, ‘a sanguine 
epirit of reviving life has breathed upon the country.’ This is literally 
true, every word of it, In the space of two short years Lord Ripon has 
won the hearts of the people. In replacing the policy of suspicion and 
repression by ong of*confidence and freedom, he has rendered the most 
acceptable service to his own country and his own “sige my and at the same 
time infused/‘new life into a great subject nation. His numerous State 
resolutions, have been discussed at domestic hearths and market-places 
alike with’a degree of inteliigence most encouraging to friends of ‘modern 
India.’ And a still livelier appreciation awaits his pee... The native 
papers have.but one voice as regards Lord Ripon, and Mr. Gladstone may 
val feel proud of the results of his much-challenged appointment. 


* — Another of Colonel Ingersoll’s lectures* has just been issued by a well- 





1“ William.” By “Jove.” London: National Press Agency (Limited), 13, 
Whitefriars Street, E.C. 

2 “The Voice of India.” . Bombay Gazette Office. London: East India Asso- 
ciation, 26, Charing Cross, S.W. 

3 « Difficulties of Belief.” By Colonel Ingersoll. Bristol: W. H. Morrish, 18, 
Narrow Wine Street. London: Freethought Publishing Co., 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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known and energetic Bristol. publisher. The eloquent American is as 
pungent as ever, and I doubt if anyone who buys his lectures ever regrets 
the purchase-money. I pull only one plum out of this particular cake : 
** Some tell me it is the desire of God that I should worship him. What 
for? * That I should sacrifice something for him. What for? Is he in 
want? CanTassist him? If he is in want and I can assist him and will 
not, I would be an ingrate and an infamous wretch. But I am satisfied 
that I cannot by any possibility assist the infinite. Whom can I assist? 
My fellow men. I can help to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
enlighten ignorance. I can help at least, in some degree, towards covering 
this world with a mantle of joy. I may be wrong, but I do not believe 
that there is any being in this. uffiverse who gives rain for praise, who 
gives sunshine for prayer, or who blesses a man simply because he kneels.’” 








Prize Puzzles. 


——@—___—_. 
Tux Rules for Competition will be found in Our Corner ‘for April. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


One, Freedom’s friend in many a gallant strife, 
The other, Freedom’s foe throughout his life. 


Re 
The Church used me 
To frighten heresy. 

2. 
Boat and horse and man 
In me strive all they can. 


3. 

Two letters have I; to these add one 

- And the barley tosses me in the sun, 

4. 

‘He that believes not 

Has me for his lot. 
.” 

Round or long, green or white, 

In a salad I’m always right. 


6. 
On me did an evil fortune frown, ’ 
Not Gladstone, but Samuel, hewed me down. .. 


Sea-weed I, of common kind, 
On damp rocks you often find. 


Received by monarch and pensioned peer, 
The cause why their country feels them dear. 


9. 
On shipboard I’m often heard, 
Lady’s breast I’ve often stirred. 
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ENIGMA. 
I am found on the finger, am seen round the moon ; 
The sun in his glory displays me at noon. 
I’m the highway of fairies ; I’m famed at the fair, 
When both gentry and bumpkins assemble to stare ; 
With discord I’m filled ; with music I please ; 
With chains I’m familiar, with curtains and keys. 





A CIPHER TO SOLVE. 


Tgdenweae ahs eitussand a gifabfin teedfa sa dkamse nmocmo 
rmonifre. 





REBUS. 
A kind of crown much used of old 
My name most surely will unfold ; 
Read back or forward still the same. 
Now surely you’ll find out my name. 





ANSWERS. 
Dovuste Acrostic. 

BepsteaD 

Rapil 

x wo oD 

Ne VY ok 

s Eask 

Licut 5.—‘‘ Little Ease”’ was the name of a dungeon, in which the 
prisoner could neither stand up nor lie at full length. 


Puzz1E. 


Gladstone, between Irish and Tories, with Northcote in front of the 
table, Warton at one corner, Callan in another, and Biggar at the side, 
finds it hard to overcome fractious obstruction with the help of under- 
standing Liberals. 


SquarED Worp. 
Foote 
OMAHA 
Oasis 
THINE 
HaseEb 
Several other squares of Foote are sent, but the above 1s the best. 


EnicmMa.—Ball. 


Toran Marks Possrsiz, 30.—Auld Reekie, 24; Shreds, 23; Utile, 18; 
Rip van Winkle, 12; Dubious, 11; Coriolanus XXIII, 10. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—CorioLanus XXIII.: You have not quite under- 
‘stood the squaring. : The words must read right two ways, across and 
down. 
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A Jewish Leqend. 





A MAN, roughly dressed, with long floating hair and wild eyes, 
stood near the sea-shore and gazed over the tumbling waves and 
upwards at the gloomy sky. For a voice had come rolling down 
to him from the threatening clouds: “ Arise! go to Nineveh, that 
great city, and cry against it,” and the man willed not to go on 
such an errand. 

“T will fly,” he muttered, “away from the presence of Jahveh, 
the God of Israel; nor will I goto Nineveh and proclaim the 
destruction of her stately palaces and cool sweet groves.” 

So Jonah travelled to Joppa, the famous sea-port, and paid his 
fare by ship to Tarshish. Now Tarshish was outside the land of 
the Hebrew nation, and as Jahveh, the Hebrew God, ruled only 
over his own people and their land, Jonah bethought him that he 
could thus escape from his presence. But Jonah forgot that 
Jahveh’s power stretched out for some distance over the sea, and 
that his enemy might meet him ere he traversed the outermost 
limits of his kingdom. 

And as the ship sailed on its way Jahveh blew hard and a 
storm arose, so that there was a mighty tempest, which threatened 
to sink the ship. Then all the sailors called out to their various 
gods, to Rimmon and Chemosh and Ashtaroth, and to mighty 
Baal. But Jonah, who hoped that Jahveh would not see him, 
called not to his God, but lay down below, pretending to be fast 
asleep. Then the captain was very angry, and went down and 
woke him up roughly, and bade him call on his God, as all the 
rest were calling on theirs; so poor Jonah was found out and 
dragged into view of Jahveh’s burning eyes. And the conse- 
quence was that when the sailors began to cast lots to see who 
had offended his God and made all the mischief, Jahveh came 
near, making himself invisible, and threw the fatal lot at Jonah’s 
feet. 

Then the sailors gathered round him in a tumult and threatened 
him, and asked him what crime he had done to bring this trouble 
upon them from Jahveh, the terrible God of thunder and storm. 
And Jonah confessed that he was a rebel running away from 
the God of his own nation, and he bade them throw him out 
into the sea and leave him to his fate. For Jonah thought 
within himself that Jahveh would not make so much fuss about 
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his running away, unless he were very anxious to keep him, 
and he was proud that his god valued him somuch. And indeed 
in those days prophets were much thought of by their own Gods 
and their own peoples, and for a prophet to run away was a very 
serious matter. 

And as things turned out Jonah was quite right in his caleu- 
lations, for as he came down splash into the water, a great big 
whale, sent by Jahveh, came spouting up, and Jonah jumped 
quickly into his mouth, which he opened widely for the purpose, 
and then slipped quietly down his throat, out of the way of the 
saltwater, and stopped when he arrived at the stomach and sat 





Tue SHIP IN THE STORM, 


down to think. On the whole, Jonah concluded things might 
have been worse. The smell of his new quarters was rather 
fishy, but it was not worse than the docks at Joppa, and though 
they were dark and rather cramped in space, the ship’s hold had 
not been very comfortable. Besides, he thought, what a fine 
story it would be to tell when he got to land, and he felt sure 
that the whale would take him back to his own country as quickly 
as he could, since the whale being accustomed to the Arctic waters 
would probably feel uncomfortably warm in the hot Eastern seas. 
He did not, however, want to stay in the whale’s stomach longer 
than he could help, so when he thought that they must be getting 
near home he began to kick about violently and to try to climb 
up to the whale’s mouth ; this, however, was not so easy as 
slipping down, and it is doubtful whether Jonah would have 
succeeded if the whale, getting angry at the fidgetty proceedings 
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of his passenger, had not given a violent cough, and Jonah was 
shot out violently, and found himself lying safe and sound on 
the sand. 

After this series of adventures, Jonah thought it would not be 
safe to refuse to go to Nineveh, so he tramped off in a very bad 
temper, and went crying about the streets that the city would be 
destroyed within forty days. Then all the people were dreadfully 
frightened, and dressed themselves up in sacks, and put little 
sackcloth jackets on all the cats and dogs and other animals, and 
they all yelled, and the dogs howled, and the cats mewed, and the 
cattle lowed, and there was a dreadful tumult. Then Jonah was 
quite proud of the commotion he had caused, and Jahveh was 
very pleased, and declared that he would not think of destroying 
the people and the cattle who behaved so well. 

Now this made Jonah very cross, for it is most annoying for a 
prophet when his prophecies do not come true. It gives much 
opportunity for poking fun at him. So Jonah went out of the 
city and sat down outside, to watch if, after all, Jahveh would not 
do as he said at first. And Jahveh, to comfort him, made a 
beautiful gourd-tree grow up in a night to shade him from the 
sun, and Jonah felt pleased at the attention, though still troubled 
in mind. But the next day Jahveh, tired of his prophet’s ill- 
temper, made a worm to kill the gourd, and it withered away even 
more quickly than it had grown up. And then Jahveh sent a 
sharp east wind which blew hard at poor Jonah, and between the 
keen wind and the hot sun he fainted and was like to die. Then 
said Jahveh to him: “ You are sorry for the gourd which came 
up in a night and perished in a night; but you want a great city 
to be destroyed with 120,000 inhabitants and numerous animals.” 

Really, Jonah was not sorry for the gourd, as Jahveh fancied, 
but only for his own inconvenience and suffering by its loss ; still 
he probably felt a little ashamed of -himself, and left Nineveh 
flourishing in spite of all the predictions which Jahveh had 
desired him to make, and which all proved untrue. 

ANNIE BESANT. 








Heal Heroes. 





* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 





GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
Part II. 
ON Saturday afternoons, when many of the colliers were 
spending their hard-earned gains in the public house, by amusing 
themselves with cock-fighting and dog-fighting, Stephenson used 
to take his engine to pieces and study its mechanism thoughtfully, 
as he cleaned each part with greatest care, and put it into working 
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order before he left it. After atime he added boot-making to his 
other accomplishments ; and out of money earned by mending his 
neighbors’ boots, he managed to save a guinea. The first guinea 
saved by a poor worker is a grand event. It is a sign of persever- 
ance and self-denial ; none knows whither it may not lead. No 
wonder George Stephenson was proud of his hardly earned guinea. 
** Now,” he said to a friend, as he showed him the golden coin, 
“ Now Iam a rich man !” 

Among other boots entrusted to Stephenson, was a little pair 
belonging to his sweetheart, Fanny Henderson, whom he after- 
wards married. A friend has related how George carried the 
little boots about for some days in his pocket, and how from time 
to time he drew them out, exclaiming: “ What a capital job I have 
made of them!” 

After a while he was promoted to be breaksman of an engine. 
He kept this post for many years, and soon began to earn from 
eighteen to twenty shillings a week. Every week he put bya 
portion of his earnings towards the education of his little son, 
Robert. His wife had died, so that he had to be, as the Scotch 
poem says, “father and mither and a’,” to his boy. Robert, he 
determined, should never feel the want of good education—a want 
that had pressed on himself so bitterly. Provisions were very 
dear at the time, and Stephenson was just then supporting his 
helpless old parents ; so it must have cost him a hard struggle to 
pay for his boy’s schooling. 

For some years past he had devoted his evening leisure to the 
study of mechanics and physics ; and often sitting by his wife’s 
side in the chimney corner of their little cottage, had tested the 
truth of his readings by making models of the machines described 
in his books. Thus it was that when the eight-day clock, hanging 
against the cottage wall, was accidentally damaged, he knew 
enough of mechanics to be able to repair it himself. 

Now that funds were needed for Robert’s education, Stephen- 
son’s knowledge of mechanics stood him in good stead ; and love 
for his motherless boy suggested to him a new device for earning 
money. He turned clock and watch doctor to the village. Robert 
was sent to school; and Stephenson, when his day’s toil was 
over, often sat up far into the night, mending the neighbors’ 
clocks and watches. 

Stephenson not only mended the village clocks or boots, he 
also repaired the Killingsworth engines and those of the neigh- 
boring districts. Whenever an engine was out of repair or when 
there was some defect in its construction, he was pretty sure to 
find out what was amiss, and to suggest, perhaps contrive, a 
remedy. On his way to and from the coal-pit where he worked 
he used to pass by a quarry where the workmen were very much 
hindered by a large accumulation of water at the bottom. A wind- 
mill had been erected, connected with a pumping apparatus, for 
the purpose of pumping out the water, but it was of little or no 
use, and the quantity of water kept on increasing day by day. 
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Stephenson was consulted as to what ought to be done to clear 
the quarry of water. He offered to set up for the workmen “an 
engine no bigger than a kail-pot, that would clear them out in a 
week.” 

His offer was accepted, and soon he sét up a little engine by 
whose means the quarry was pumped dry in the course of a few 
days. . George was now beginning to reap the fruit of years of 
patient, thoughtful study of mechanics. Men in his native dis- 
trict began to talk of his skill and talent, and at length the owner 
of Killingsworth Colliery appointed him colliery engineer. 

Stephenson had now a yearly salary of £100, and more leisure 
than his busy life had known for many a year past. He could 
now devote some hours a day to studying chemistry, mechanics, 
engineering, mathematics, and other subjects in which he felt 
especial interest. 


It was not in George Stephenson’s nature to keep good things 
to himself, and so at times he tried hard to interest his fellow- 
workmen in some of the studies that to him were so pleasant and 
helpful. Once he was overheard describing to a group of pitmen 
that the earth was round, and kept turning round on its own axis 
whilst journeying round the sun. 

But to the minds of the rough pitmen these facts seemed im- 
possible. So they shook their obstinate heads at George, declaring 
that if the world were round “at the bottom side men must fall 
off.” 

“Ah,” said Stephenson, with a sigh, “you don’t quite under- 
stand it yet.” 

Stephenson was now able to send his son Robert to a first-rate 
school at Newcastle, and the lad’s weekly holiday was a source of 
great delight to both father and son. Between these two there 
was such perfect sympathy that difference of age mattered little, 
and they loved to be together. The boy liked talking of his 
studies—the father enjoyed listening to such talk, and at these 
times would often test his son’s intelligence and memory by a 
posing question or two. Stephenson was especially anxious that 
Robert should thoroughly master the science of mechanics, and 
often on these holiday evenings would place before his boy a 
drawing of an engine or some other machine, saying: “There 
now, describe that to me, the arrangement and the action.” 
Stephenson used to say that a good drawing of a machine ought 
to explain itself without any written description, and in time he 
taught Robert to read from such a drawing as easily and accurately 
as from a printed book. 

The steam engine was still George Stephenson’s favorite study, 
and he now began to meditate on the subject of a locomotive 
engine—+t.e., an engine that by steam or some other power can be 
set in motion. Many a thoughtful mechanic had speculated on 
the possibility of constructing a locomotive engine before the 
brain of George Stephenson began to busy itself with the idea. 
Indeed, several of these machines had already been constructed, 
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but all were more or less clumsy and imperfect. It remained for 
George Stephenson to invent a locomotive so perfect in plan and 
eonstruction that it supplied a great public need, and was at 
length taken into general use by the whole of the civilised world. 

That which first led Stephenson to reflect on the possibility of 
superseding horse-power by the steam-power of locomotive engines 
was the daily sight of coal waggons slowly dragged along the 
road leading from the Killingworth coal pit to the neighboring 
river by plodding, tired horses. If only, he thought, some quicker 
mode of moving the coal could be devised, it might be an enor 





STePHENSOoN’s Dream REALISED. 


mous saving both of time and money. It occurred to him that 
a steam-engine might be constructed capable of pulling after it 
heavy loads, and able to move with swifter motion than even the 
swiftest horse. But engine-building is costly work, and Stephen- 
son might never have been able to give form and shape to his 
great idea had not the owners of Killingworth Colliery generously 
lent him the needed money. 

He set to work, and in ten months had completed his first loco- 
motive engine. It was at once taken into use on the Killingworth 
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Colliery, and proved to be the most successful l6comotive «as yet 
invented. It travelled at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and 
drew after it eight loaded carriages of thirty tons’ weight. But at 
‘the end of a year it was found that the cost of this engine was 
about the same as that of the horses formerly used. 

Stephenson, seeing that an engine was needed able to travel at 
a much quicker rate, and therefore at less cost, than his first 
invention, contrived the steam-blast. By this clever device the 
waste steam issuing from the engine was utilised, and a stronger 
current of air made to fan the engine fire. Thus the heat of the 
furnace, and consequently the speed and power of the steam- 
engine, were more than doubled. Before very long Stephenson 
had constructed a second engine, which, owing to the steam-blast, 
was a far more powerful machine than had been his first attempt 
at a locomotive. 

Although Stephenson’s locomotive is now regarded as a truly 
wonderful invention, but little notice was taken of it at that time. 
The inventor was poor, unknown, and living in a remote village ; 
and in those days there was strong and wide-spread prejudice 
against steam-pewer as a means of conveyance. 

It was not until after his invention had been for many years 
in use at Killingworth Colliery that Stephenson made the acquain- 
tance of Mr. Pease, a rich old gentleman of great intelligence, who 
had formed the project of building a railroad between Stockton 
and Darlington. Mr. Pease had at first no idea of introducing 
steam-carriages on this road. His notion was merely to have a 
tramway, or railway, for carts and waggons. When Stephenson 
declared to him that the locomotive engine, which had for many 
years been in daily use at Killingworth, was worth fifty horses, 
Mr. Pease could scarcely believe a statement that sounded so 
impossible. “ Come over to Killingworth,” said Stephenson, “and 
see what my ‘ Blucher’ can do; seeing is believing, sir.” Soon 
afterwards Mr. Pease did’ go over to Killingworth, saw the steam- 
engine at work, and was much astonished and delighted. He at 
once appointed Stephenson surveyor for the new railway. 

In 1825, this, the first railway for carriages drawn by steam 
power, was publicly opened. Three of Stephenson’s locomotives 
were in use upon it, and no less than sixty people travelled by it 
on the first day. 

(To be, continued.) 





Domestic Pets. 


THE RABBIT. 
NEARLY every country boy knows the pleasures of rabbit-keeping, nor is 
it difficult to find a reason for his choice of this pet; the rabbit will 
flourish upon the cheapest food, and needs only a shelter from rain and 
wind. A handful of oats or bran, a bunch of cow-parsley and sowthistle 
from the lane, will suffice for its daily food, while for a dwelling, an old 
box with wooden bars, or wires fastened across the front, is all that is 
really necessary where proper attention is paid to cleanliness. The green 
stuff should always be dried, and may be varied by garden rubbish such 
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as cabbage and lettuce, carrots, etc. I do not agree with those who assert 
a rabbit must. never be allowed to drink; in a state of nature it feeds 
in the early morning and at. dusk, just when the dew.is thickest; it must 
therefore swallow a certain quantity of moisture, and, as we all agree 
that in confinement its food should be dry, I think the poor creature must 
often suffer from thirst. There are now several varieties of the rabbit, 
the beautiful Angora with long white hair, the curious lop-eared, the 
Dutch, Himalayan, Spanish, silver-grey ; but the hardiest and best for 
general purpose is the common grey, closely resembling in color its wild 
ancestor. How timid the wild rabbit is, fleeing at every sound, trembling 
at a shadow; yet even this shy créature becomes tame and fearless under 





domestication. I once witnessed a curious scene. Some rabbits were 
kept in a low shed sloping on one side to the ground. These rabbits were 
often turned loose in the yard, and on a bright day they liked to scramble 
upon the roof of the shed to bask in the sun. Three of them were thus 
enjoying themselves when they were joined by a tabby cat. I expected 
a general flight but the rabbits did not stir, and puss, choosing a nice 
warm place, stretched herself out and went to sleep. The party was 
finally completed by the arrival of a small rough dog, who alternately 
dozed and gnawed a bone. The strange friends remained there in perfect 
harmony until the dinner-bell sounded, when the dog and cat scampered 
away. Of course such a happy family could only exist where the animals 
had been brought up together. 


Our Koll of Honor. 


A HOUSE was wrapped in sleep, and all was still. Suddenly, about four 
o’clock in the morning, a cry was heard, “ Fire! Fire!” A young girl, 
Rosa Wakeman, 20 years of age, was awaked from her sleep by the cry, 
and at once roused the household. One servant climbed on to, the roof, 
and so escape& A helpless old nurse, too feeble to make her own way to 
safety, came tottering out, and Rosa swiftly supported her downstairs, and 
then turned back and plwaged upwards through the smoke. Her mother 
was above, an invalid, and sheday unable to mdVe a step, almost within 
reach of the flames. But her daughter’s arms were round tes, and with 
sore difficulty Rosa bore her precious burden out of the room and down 
one flight of stairs. Buf the heat of the fire, the blinding smoke, the 
suffocating atmosphere, riade the brave girl dizzy and gasping; she 
hesitated, staggered, fell. The flame and the smoke rolled over the 
prostrate figures; the daughter’s life was vainly given; mother and child 
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died in each other’s arms. 


Many names, pure and bright, are being 


inscribed on our Roll of Honor, but there is none that gleams with a 
softer, sweeter light than that of this young martyr'to Duty and to Love. 
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of not more than 200 words, telling how the chick came into such a dangerous 
The story will count for as many marks as a cracked nut. 
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FOUR HIDDEN WORDS. 


Transpose what rivers always do, 

You'll find a beast that’s justly feared ; 
Again transposed, ’twill bring to view 
A useful and domestic bird. 

From this poor bird take off the head, 
And straight another will be named, 
Which, though less useful than the first, 
Is yet for greater wisdom famed. 





PDZZLE LIST OF BIRDS. 
(1.) A plaything for men and boys. (2.) A piece of land and food. 
(3.) Equality and Decay. (4.) A tailor’s implement. (5.) A lever. (6.) 
A celebrated English architect. (This puzzle counts as one.) 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


I bought a certain number of eggs at 2 a penny, and the same number 
at 3apenny. I sold them at 5 for twopence, and lost a penny. How 
many did I buy ? 

A is 34 years older than B, and A’s age is as much above 60 as B’s age 
is below 50. Find the age of each. 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


Pictur Puzz1s. 
I was looking through a telescope at some men racing, when a fat old 
monk came by, and knocked it over. ‘O you monk, evil be to you, I 
cried, ‘‘ You tempt me to commit assault and battery.” 





Rivpxes. ; 
(1.) When he is ploughed. (‘* When he is harrowed” is also accepted.) 
(2.)} When it falls to the ground. (‘* When the taste is good,” ‘“*‘ When 
it bersts,” “ When it is in season,” “‘ When it is gathered,” are also 
acnepes) 
(3.) Nothing. 





Puzzie List or ANIMALS. 
(1.) Lion. (2.) Lynx. (Fireflies and Tapir are accepted.) (3.) A 
whale. (4.) Weasel (we sell). (5.) Hedgehog. (6.) Horse. 





Cracxep Nots. 
(l.) x1 }= 4h of the whole cake. 
+x+x}f=% of the whole cake. 
Toddy and Budge therefore each had ,!, + 3, or =3,%, of the whole cake, 
The two together had, therefore, 58,, or 2%, of the whole cake, and 33} 
of the cake were left. 
(2.) The direction West is at an angle of 90° with the direction South. 
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In six minutes, the one flying West travels 6 x 12 — 72 miles. In six 
minutes, the one flying South travels 6 x 9 = 54 miles. 


9 
W. 2 








s 
At the end of six minutes, one crow will be at S and one at W in the 
above right-angled triangle, and we want to find the length of the line 
WS, the hypothenuse of the triangle. Now (Euclid i., 47) in any right- 
angled triangle the hypothenuse squared = the sum of the squares of the 


sides. 
A 722+ 542=—(WS)? 
2916 + 5184 = (WS)? 
7/8100 = (WS) 
90= WS 
Ans., 90 miles. 


Toran Marks, 28.—Tikey, 28; Our Corner Man, 28; Savon, 28; 
Mabel, 28; Fontonore, 28; Young Mathematician, 28; Buzz-Buzz, 20; 
Novice, 20; Samson, 16; Nil,16; Thisbe, 14; Albigeoise, 12; Small Boy, 
12; Violet, 12; Wise, 9; Lucy, 9; Jason, 8; Violet, 5. 





To CorrEsPONDENTS.—Savon: Your answers are all correct; but, in 
cracking the nuts, you should show how you do it.—Tixry: Your working 
is very accurately and well done.—Buzz-Buzz: Look carefully at the 
working of Nut 2.—Lucy C: I cannot accept the fancy name. You 
must choose a non-religious one.—Smatt Boy: You did not finish your 
= to Nut 1. It was right as far as it went, so you get half the marks 
or it. 


Youne Forks’ Puzzie-Corner RvLes. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any 5 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 318 and 319. Each “nut” cracked 
gains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. Each must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearly prizes of 3 books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 
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